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HARVEST 


Aurora  Dias,   '39. 


The  Abbey  Theatre  Movement 

While  the  rain  played  about  the  latticed  windows  of  an  old  castle 
one  day  in  1898,  two  people  sat  in  the  library  enjoying  the  pleasing 
warmth  of  the  glowing  fire.  They  had  been  recently  introduced,  and, 
having  been  left  to  their  own  resources  by  their  host,  they  sat  there  as 
people  will,  trying  to  keep  up  the  conversational  pattern  of  "small  talk." 
The  conversation  turned  to  theatres  and  the  lady  casually  remarked  that 
it  was  a  pity  that  they  had  no  Irish  theatre  of  their  own.  He  emphati- 
cally agreed  with  her.  Before  the  end  of  the  afteroon  their  enthusiasm 
grew  to  such  an  extent  that  those  words  gave  rise  to  a  national  institution, 
the  Abbey  Theatre. 

The  woman  was  that  versatile  dramatist,  Lady  Gregory,  while  the 
gentleman  who  so  enthusiastically  shared  her  opinions  was  that  creator 
of  fanciful,  idyllic  Celtic  literature,  William  Butler  Yeats.  No  time  was 
wasted  by  the  pair  in  getting  their  project  started.  Neither  having  a 
clear  handwriting,  they  resorted  to  Lady  Gregory's  typewriter.  Their 
statement,  a  trifle  pompous,  began:  "We  propose  to  have  performed  in 
Dublin,  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  certain  Celtic  and  Irish  plays,  which, 
whatever  be  their  degree  of  excellence,  will  be  written  with  a  high  ambi- 
tion, and  so  to  build  up  a  Celtic  and  Irish  school  of  dramatic  literature." 
With  this  statement  went  an  appeal  for  a  guarantee  fund  of  300  pounds  to 
carry  on  the  experiment  for  three  years. 

The  responses  they  received  were  many  and  varied.  As  Lady  Greg- 
ory herself  tells  us,  "Some  gave  us  their  promise  with  enthusiasm  but  some 
from  good  will  only,  without  much  faith  that  an  Irish  Theatre  would  ever 
come  to  success." 

Despite  these  setbacks,  the  group  (for  it  had  now  become  a  group 
due  to  the  addition  of  Mr.  Martyn  and  several  others  interested  in  Irish 
drama)  proceeded  to  look  for  a  theatre.  Here  they  planned  to  give  plays 
that  would  be  fanciful  and  idealistic  as  contrasted  with  Ibsen's  realism 
which  was  then  at  its  height  on  the  continent. 

Once  again  their  Irish  endurance  was  put  to  the  test,  for  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  get  a  place  in  which  to  give  the  performances.  The 
only  Dublin  theatres,  the  Gaiety,  the  Royal,  and  the  Queen's,  were  en- 
gaged far  ahead.  The  group  then  thought  of  taking  a  hall  or  a  concert 
room  but  once  again  were  frustrated  because  of  an  old  city  ordinance 
putting  a  fine  of  300  pounds  upon  anyone  who  should  give  a  performance 
for  money  in  any  unlicensed  building.  Fortunately  through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Lecky,  a  friend  of  Lady  Gregory's,  a  bill  was  passed  whereby  the 
city  was  empowered  "to  license  halls  when  desirable." 

The  first  performance  was  planned  for  May  8,  1899,  to  include  Mr. 
Yeats'  Countess  Cathleen  and  Mr.  Martyn's  Heather  Field,  but  alas. 
Countess  Cathleen  brought  more  recognition  than  was  desirable.  The 
setting  which  is  unusual  and  at  the  same  time  historically  true  is  laid  in 
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Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Famine.  Countess  Cathleen,  anxious  to  relieve 
the  starving  peasants  who  had  bartered  their  souls  to  the  devil,  offers  hers 
in  exchange.  Eventually  she  is  forgiven  and  taken  up  to  heaven.  Here 
we  see  the  mystic  element  of  Irish  literature  at  its  best.  Some  literal 
minded  Catholics  became  indignant  over  such  a  plot  and  nearly  caused 
a  riot  at  the  first  performance.  But  it  is  typical  of  great  movements  to 
meet  with  hostility  from  those  whom  they  are  intended  to  benefit.  With 
this  auspicious  beginning,  the  Abbey  Theatre  was  launched. 

The  next  year  English  actors  were  again  brought  over  to  play,  this 
time  in  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  Of  the  three  plays  given,  two  deserve  par- 
ticular mention.  Mr.  Martyn's  Maeve,  in  which  we  meet  Peg  Inerny, 
the  old  woman  in  rags  in  the  daytime,  who  lives  another  and  second  life 
at  night  as  queen  of  an  ideal  world,  illustrates  the  imaginative  strain  in 
the  Irish  temperament.  The  second  play  was  George  Moore's  The  Bend- 
ing of  the  Bough.  This  play  is  noteworthy  because  it  is  the  first  play  to 
break  away  from  the  idealistic  trend  and  deal  with  a  concrete  problem 
of  contemporary  Irish  life. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  experiment,  1901,  Douglas  Hyde's  Casan- 
an-Sugan  {The  Twisting  of  the  Rope),  was  given  in  Gaelic.  This  also 
proved  to  be  quite  an  innovation,  for  it  was  the  first  dramatic  work  to  be 
written  in  Gaelic  and  presented  to  a  Dublin  audience. 

Their  three  years'  experiment  ended,  they  were  a  trifle  dubious  as  to 
the  next  move.  Previous  to  this  time,  English  actors  had  been  imported. 
Now,  as  Lady  Gregory  tells  us,  "The  time  had  come  to  play  of  tener  and 
to  train  actors  of  our  own."  It  happened  that  there  were  two  brothers 
living  at  that  time  in  Dublin,  William  and  Frank  Fay,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  little  sketches  in  the  "coffee  palaces"  in  their  free 
time.  William's  talent  lay  in  the  direction  of  comedy,  and  Frank's  in  the 
production  of  verse.  Mr.  Yeats  put  them  in  charge  of  the  production  of 
Kathleen-ni-Houlihan,  and  their  work  was  so  fine  that  they  too  became 
part  of  this  movement. 

Today  everyone  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  experiment  has  suc- 
ceeded. Not  only  has  an  Abbey  Theatre  been  erected  in  Dublin,  but  its 
actors  and  its  plays  have  been  enthusiastically  receivd  throughout  the 
world.  They  are  now  completing  a  very  successful  run  in  New  York 
City,  and  will  tour  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  movement  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinuous struggle  and  great  achievements.  At  present  it  is  fast  becoming 
an  essential  element  in  the  attempt  to  revive  Irish  culture  in  keeping  with 
the  growing  spirit  of  Irish  nationalism.  Evelyn  Huth,  '39. 

Crystal 

This  is  the  crystal  moment — 

This  now,  this  sweet  stillness, 

This  silence  of  your  mouth 

In  which  your  heart  cries  out, 

Don't  speak.  ManV  Birmingham,  '40. 
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Maybe  Tm  Wrong 


Mary  McMahon,  '39. 


I  have  never  completely 
analyzed  my  reactions  to  a 
clinging  vine,  but  I  think  I 
can  limit  them  to  either  pa- 
ralysis or  sheer  awe.  Inevit- 
ably, in  a  society  of  mixed 
company,  you  will  find  one  of 
these  little  bundles  of  help- 
lessness who  works  with  the 
strategy  of  a  Hannibal. 

When  a  C.  V.  selects  her 
man,  prepares  her  campaign, 
and  launches  her  attack, 
there's  nothing  for  the  rest  of 
us  (women)  to  do,  but  stand 
on  the  sidelines  and  watch. 
Whenever  those  little  hands 
flutter  to  straighten  a  tie  or 
flick  a  speck  of  dust  off  a  broad  shoulder  we're  supposed  to  smile  sweetly. 
When  a  pair  of  eyes  reveal  an  unbelievable  interest  in  a  story  you've 
heard  a  million  times  before  (and  so  has  the  C.  V.  incidentally),  don't 
give  up  hope  when  you  see  the  B.  F.  falling  under  her  spell;  just  make 
a  mental  note  of  that  particular  look  for  future  consideration. 

You  can't  tell  a  man  that  he's  being  taken  for  a  ride  by  a  cute  little 
thing — that  hurts  his  vanity.  Besides,  he  will  probably  tell  you  that  "you 
just  don't  understand  her."  He  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  you  a  cat. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  so  galling  as  to  be  called  a  cat  when  you  are  trying 
to  protect  your  own  interests.  After  all  if  a  man  can't  see  through  a 
C.  V.'s  little  game  somebody  has  to  protect  him. 

Definitely,  something  must  be  done  about  these  menaces  to  so- 
ciety. I  offer  two  solutions  for  consideration:  namely,  to  take  the  little 
lady  for  a  ride,  or  fight  her  with  her  own  weapons.  The  first  is  a  little 
drastic,  but  very  effective.  However,  I  understand  there  is  a  law  some- 
where against  taking  people  for  a  ride.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  al- 
ways police  investigations  and  they  complicate  matters  considerably  and 
in  the  end  it  might  not  be  worth  it  all.  Thus  by  elimination  we  are 
forced  to  consider  the  second  proposal. 

Just  how  does  one  go  about  becoming  a  clinging  vine?  Well,  to  be- 
gin with  it  doesn't  happen  overnight.  It's  a  slow  process  that  requires 
finesse  and  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  to  be  used  in  adopting  one's- 
self  to  a  new  role.  There  must  be  a  complete  change  in  your  personality. 
Remember,  you  are  no  longer  an  efficient  young  woman  who  goes  in  for 
taileurs  in  a  big  way;  now  you  wear  very  feminine  clothes  and  become 
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vague  and  helpless  and  flutter  your  hands  occasionally.  That  intelligent 
look  has  disappeared  from  your  face  and  instead  there  is  a  look  of  per- 
petual bewilderment.  Naturally,  you're  not  expected  to  understand  the 
B.  F.  when  he  discusses  the  economic  situation  or  the  possibility  of  an- 
other World  War.  After  all,  this  is  a  man's  world  and  we  poor  women 
just  don't  know  what  it's  all  about  (?).  I  can't  impress  upon  you  too 
much  that  the  art  of  being  a  good  listener  is  a  C.  V.'s  strongest  point. 
Never  discuss  anything  that  suggests  intellectual  reading.  You  are  not 
supposed  to  read  anything  deeper  than  Kathleen  Norris. 

To  become  a  good  C.  V.  you  must  practice  diligently.  Might  I  sug- 
gest that  you  practice  anywhere  but  at  home  because  the  family  might 
see  this  thing  with  a  different  perspective  from  everyone  else.  After  all 
a  brother  in  the  family  is  something  with  which  to  contend.  He  can  ask 
the  most  embarrassing  questions  at  the  most  inopportune  moments. 
When  you  drop  something  it's  no  fun  to  have  the  kid  brother  yell,  "Hey, 
what's  the  matter  with  you,  Sis,  you're  always  dropping  things  when  some 
guy's  around!"  It's  no  use  to  look  at  "little  brother"  with  murderous 
eyes  because  he  might  recall  a  few  other  things.    Send  him  to  the  movies. 

When  you  have  crushed  the  C.  V.  with  her  own  tactics  you  may 
find  that  it  was  not  worth  it.  Well,  that's  the  chance  you  take.  Maybe 
we  should  let  the  C.  V.'s  live;  after  all  they  might  be  the  variety  that  adds 
the  spice  to  life.     I  don't  know,  maybe  I'm  wrong. 

Marion  Magee,  '39. 


Now 

Now 

There  is  silence  on  the  hill, 

No  footsteps  stir  the  dust, 

No  wanderer  calls. 

Above  the  pine  tops 

I  can  hear 

The  rush  of  distant  falls. 

Now 

There  is  silence  on  the  plain. 

No  tractor  breaks  the  earth, 

No  cowbell  rings. 

Above  the  brown  grass 

I  can  hear 

A  song  the  young  wind  sings. 

Now 

There  is  silence  in  the  night, 

No  lover  sings  his  tune. 

His  gay  refrain — 

Outside  my  window 

Only  echoings 

Of  wind  and  rain. 

Margaret  Hirsh,  '39. 
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Portrait 

He  is  like  the  leopard, 

Lithe  and  arrogant, 

With  clear,  deep  eyes. 

He  is  not  like  the  gentle  deer, 

Wild-eyed  with  terror  at  a  sound. 

He  is  swift,  savage. 

Clean-limbed  and  strong  of  heart. 

Rich  in  instinctive  wisdom, 

Instinctively  right. 

I  am  the  deer. 

Marie  Birmingham,  '40. 

Such  Things 

Such  little  things,  so  commonplace: 
A  pleasant  smile,  a  friendly  face, 
A  low,  soft  voice  that  now  is  still. 
The  lonely  cry  of  a  whippoorwill, 
A  star-lit  night,  an  Autumn  sky. 
And  a  promise  made  in  a  whispered  sigh, 
A  lovely  dawn  when  soft  winds  played, 
A  joyful  day  when  vows  were  made. 
Such  things  memory  keeps  with  care. 
These  are  her  jewels,  her  treasures  rare. 

S.  D.  M. 


And  Thy  God  My  God 


The  wintry  sun  shining  through  the  casement  touched  her  hands 
lying  upturned  in  her  lap.  She  sighed,  moved  one  foot  restlessly  on  the 
stoned  floor,  but  with  dark  head  bent  continued  to  stare  moodily  at  her 
finger  tips.  In  this  sixteenth  century  cottage  room,  low  ceilinged,  damp, 
with  its  huge  fireplace  and  heavy  furniture,  her  blue  cotton  dress  was  the 
one  spot  of  color.  Through  an  open  door  opposite  the  window  at  which 
she  sat  came  the  sounds  of  regular,  labored  breathing.  At  intervals  the 
hoarse  wheezing  became  fevered  moans,  but  she  sat  with  the  calm  of  the 
weary,  and  no  movement  of  her  body  revealed  that  she  had  heard. 

There  was  a  firm  step  on  a  graveled  path,  and  the  heavy  door  by  the 
fireplace  was  thrown  open.  He  was  a  stocky,  ruddy-faced  boy  who  stood 
just  over  the  threshold,  one  hand  thrust  under  the  belt  of  a  thick  woolen 
coat.  Silently  he  pushed  the  door  to  and  watched  the  girl  intently  as  she 
rose  and  came  swiftly  to  him.  And  as  a  tired  child,  she  put  her  face 
against  his  shoulder,  pressing  her  forehead  hard  against  the  rough  wool, 
vaguely  aware  of  the  cool  earthly  smell  of  plowed  fields  that  still  clung 
to  him.  "Does  he  rest  any  better,  Kate?"  he  asked,  after  he  had  kissed  the 
mouth  quickly  raised  to  his. 

"He  is  still  in  a  fever.  Mistress  Cramm  came  at  noon  with  a  broth 
she  had  made  but  he  would  not  eat,"  she  said.  And  as  she  moved  restlessly 
away  from  him,  reaching  for  a  pot  hanging  above  the  fire,  "I  must  try 
to  feed  him  now.  I  am  sorry,  Ralph,  I  think  I  am  too  tired  to  talk  with 
you." 

He  stretched  out  his  arm  and  touched  her  shoulder  lightly  with  his 
fingers.  "Of  course.  I  shall  go  now  and  mother  will  come  in  after  sup- 
per." Quietly  he  went  out  and  she  carried  the  pot  and  an  iron  mug 
to  the  door  of  the  room  of  the  sick  man.  She  looked  at  him  as  he  lay  in 
sleep,  his  flushed  face  shining,  gray  hair  falling  untidily  around  the  heavy 
jaws,  knotted  hands  clutching  the  bedclothes  beneath  his  chin.  Then 
she  returned  the  pot  and  mug  to  the  fireplace.  She  stood  against  the  wall 
of  the  fireplace  feeling  the  smooth  hardness  of  the  stones  behind  her  back 
and  head,  thinking  of  her  father  who  was  in  such  a  fever  he  did  not  know 
her,  his  own  Kate.  With  a  swift  bitterness  she  thought  of  what  her  life 
had  been.  She  could  remember  her  father,  happy  with  his  plowing,  proud 
of  his  strong  horses  and  fat  cows.  And  still,  she  recalled  how  every  Sun- 
day he  dressed  her  in  her  red  smock  and  took  her,  clinging  tightly  to  his 
hand,  to  the  church  at  the  monastery  in  the  valley.  And  then  when  she 
was  still  a  child  and  too  young  to  know  what  were  the  worries  of  men 
she  and  her  father  did  not  go  to  Mass  any  longer  in  the  valley.  It  was  not 
until  several  months  had  gone  by  and  she  had  lain  awake  many  nights 
hearing  the  steady  serious  voices  of  her  father  and  the  other  men  who 
were  his  neighbors  talking  outside  in  the  great  room,  that  her  father  told 
her  of  their  misfortune.    He  explained  how  the  king  had  sent  away  the 
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priest  who  said  the  Mass  for  the  people  every  day,  how  the  monastery  was 
now  deserted,  the  buildings  sacked,  the  monks  forced  to  another  coun- 
try. He  told  her  that  a  man  came  riding  into  the  village  with  word  from 
the  king  that  the  people  must  join  the  king's  church  and  go  back  again 
to  the  monastery  church  where  the  king's  priest  was  now  in  charge. 

Her  child's  mind  had  hardly  comprehended  more  than  that  she  and 
her  father  did  not  go  down  to  the  church  again.  Often  at  night  her  fa- 
ther picked  her  up  as  she  slept,  wrapped  her  in  his  great  coat,  and  took 
her  to  Lady  Clinton's  great  house  to  hear  the  Mass.  She  remembered  how 
the  dawn  light  shone  palely  through  the  colored  windows  in  the  Clinton's 
chapel  while  her  father  and  other  farmers  and  their  wives  knelt  before 
the  tiny  gilt  altar.  She  had  hardly  understood  what  this  change  was  that 
seemed  to  affect  her  father  so  deeply.  But  she  knew  now;  she  had  seen 
their  horses  and  cows  sold  at  auction  to  pay  fines;  she  saw  her  father  go 
out  to  work  as  a  field  hand  for  John  Sande,  who  had  joined  the  king's 
church.  And  then  the  thread  of  her  life  had  been  snapped  sharply  as  by 
a  rough  hand.  On  a  clear  spring  morning  Ralph's  mother  had  told  her 
that  her  father  had  been  seized  by  soldiers  as  he  and  his  friends  were  leav- 
ing the  Clinton's  house.  For  nine  years,  then,  she  had  lived  with  Ralph 
and  his  mother,  her  days  pleasant  in  their  even  succession,  finding  com- 
panionship with  the  boy  and  security  in  the  older  woman's  love.  But 
always,  with  young  hope,  she  had  looked  forward  to  her  father's  release. 

His  return,  older,  strange,  and  still  deeply  attached  to  the  old  church, 
had  brought  a  living  fear  into  her  heart.  She  knew  that  to  harbor  a 
priest  was  death  and  at  night  she  would  wake  to  hear  her  father's  low 
voice  saying  that  a  priest  was  going  to  stay  the  night  with  them,  asking 
her  to  get  him  some  supper  and  to  see  that  he  was  comfortable. 

Not  since  childhood,  before  her  father's  imprisonment,  had  she 
heard  a  Mass.  Lady  Clinton's  house  had  been  burned  to  the  ground  and 
her  father  walked  a  great  distance  to  Mass  now.  With  a  sick  fear  she 
would  kiss  his  cheek  as  he  left  alone,  knowing  him  to  be  an  old  man  and 
tired,  and  thinking  that  the  morning  could  come  and  he  not  with  it.  She 
knew  her  father  loved  the  old  church  and  the  old  ways.  The  old  cling 
tightly  to  the  world  they  have  known  even  if  it  be  falling  in  fragments 
beneath  their  fingers.  With  sadness  she  thought  of  the  things  of  the  old 
church,  the  altar  with  its  golden  candlesticks  and  the  marble  figure  of 
Mary  standing  before  a  green  and  blue  tapestry.  These  things  seemed 
remote  even  as  all  the  things  of  childhood. 

But  the  reality  of  the  present  was  all  about  her.  For  her  father, 
she  could  forget  how  she  had  wanted  a  bright  shawl  for  her  head  or  red 
shoes  with  buckles;  she  would  not  complain  of  their  meager  fare.  But 
her  heart  cried  that  her  father  wore  no  sheepskin  jacket,  as  a  man  should, 
and  that  he  had  now  no  green  fields  to  look  upon.  She  might  still  her  own 
desire  even  while  she  looked  to  a  brighter  day,  but  from  love  she  com- 
plained, and  bitterly,  for  her  father,  whom  life  had  so  cheated. 
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Walking  across  the  floor  she  looked  at  the  clear  evening  sky,  feeling 
the  spirit  of  bitterness  grow  within  her.  The  fear,  the  hardship  and 
poverty  that  she  had  known  seemed  suddenly  too  great  a  sacrifice  to 
make — for  what?  For  a  few  hours  of  prayer.  It  was  not  this  that  she 
wanted  with  a  fervor  and  a  longing  as  the  old  man  wanted  it.  It  was  a 
release,  a  freedom  from  this  stealth  and  strain  for  which  her  youth  cried 
out. 

She  knew  suddenly  that  it  was  in  Ralph  she  would  find  this  freedom. 
She  would  find  for  her  sons  and  his,  a  new  world  where  there  would  be  no 
threat  to  security.  Their  children  must  not  know  the  fear  she  had  known. 
With  complete  clarity  she  saw  that  this  would  mean  her  leaving  the 
church  of  her  father  and,  like  Ralph  and  his  mother,  accepting  a  new 
order. 

The  knowledge  of  what  this  action  would  do  to  her  father  struck 
her  now  with  peculiar  force.  With  a  sick  presentiment  she  saw  clearly 
how  his  life,  already  cracked,  would  shatter  and  fall  in  pieces  around 
him.  But  he  had  lived  his  life,  and  lived  it  the  way  he  had  chosen,  and  it 
was  time  she  made  a  life  for  herself.  I  will  tell  Ralph's  mother  this  night 
that  I  will  go  to  church  with  her  on  Sunday,  she  thought. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  in  the  room  and  she  felt  the  cold  air 
from  the  fields  blowing  on  her  arms.  The  casement  slowly  swung  shut 
on  its  huge  hinges  as  she  crossed  the  floor. 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  bedroom  and  saw  that  the  old  man  was 
dead.  With  a  soft  jarring  sound  the  wooden  beads  of  a  rosary  slid  from 
beneath  his  stiff  fingers  to  the  floor.  With  her  body  suddenly  throbbing 
with  shock,  she  stilled  her  impulse  to  run  wildly  from  the  room,  the 
house,  into  the  open  field,  and  escape  this  strange  terror.  She  became 
aware  of  the  rosary  as  it  lay  on  the  rough  boards.  Slowly  kneeling,  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  it, 
feeling  the  round  beads  in  her 
palm.  And  as  she  knelt,  she 
sobbed  quietly,  seeing  her  father 
dead,  knowing  her  own  free- 
dom.      Margaret  Fay,  '38. 


Once,  on  a  bit  of  sky, 

I  wrote  a  word. 

Carried  by  winds  of  time  and  space 

It  flew  across  great  open  fields 

To  you,  until,  at  last, 

It  dimmed  with  rain  of  years 

And  came  to  you 

A  worthless  flood  of  tears. 

Margaret  Hirsh,  '39. 


Pautinr  Cdva^n<jro.  '.?<?. 
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On  Night 


I. 


Silent,  chill  and  breathless  night 
Whose  dying  hours  cause  each  tender 
Blade  of  grass  to  weep,  in  gleaming 
Tears  of  dew,  the  joy  it  feels 
To  welcome  morning's  warming  glow. 

Warm  and  vibrant,  living  darkness 
When  a  lonely  brooding  owl, 
Atop  some  writhing  poplar  perched. 
Moans  eerie  psalms  of  sorrow,  as  the 
Master  of  his  daily  blinded  eyes 
Appears  in  deepest  morning  skies. 


II. 


Night  is  so  broad,  so  deep,  so  dark. 

It  casts  its  mantle  over  all. 

Over  its  quiet  sons,  tucked  in  earth's  warm  bed. 

Over  the  boisterous  gay  sons  of  Eve, 

Over  me,  gazing  at  a  starless  night. 

Night  is  deep. 

Deeper  than  the  fathomless  depths  of  sea. 

Deep  as  blue  velvet,  on  whose  petal-like  softness 

Jewels  have  been  placed  in  studied  carelessness. 

Night  is  dark, 

Dark  as  a  bottomless  cavern. 

Dark  as  death  and  quiet. 

But  the  darkness  of  night  is  in  its  light. 

Night  is  complete. 


III. 


A  glimmering  spear  of  icy  light 
Glides  off  the  moon  and  into  the  night. 
It  pierces  the  heavenward  face  of  the  cloud 
Whose  dull,  curdy  mists  hang  like  a  shroud 
Over  the  head  of  Niobian  earth. 
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Half  way  through  the  dim  billow,  its  sharp  point  is  bent. 

Its  silver  shaft  splintered,  its  arrow-speed  spent. 

Its  reflected  effulgence  in  fog  drops  is  caught 

And  the  cold  Lunar  beam  that  it  would  have  brought 

To  a  sadly  bedimmed,  haze-bound  mankind,  is  lost. 

Mary  E.  Leahy,  '41. 


"Red" 

I  learned  of  the  mystery  of  stars  seen  from  a  cool  hilltop,  of  the 
beauty  of  the  newly  risen  moon,  of  the  glory  of  the  early  morning  sun 
on  the  shadowy-green  hillsides,  and,  strangely,  of  the  force  of  an  indi- 
vidual possessed  with  one  driving  purpose  in  life,  when  I  went  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  into  the  country,  into  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and 
there  spent  twelve  glorious  weeks  working  at  a  summer  resort. 

I  learned  of  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun,  my  first  week  and  of  the 
forceful  personality  when  I  met  and  worked  with  our  hotel  bell-hop.  For 
that  very  necessary  young  man  was  a  Communist,  a  creature  never  met 
before,  but  known  and  appreciated  today.  We  called  him  "Red,"  not 
because  of  his  political  beliefs,  known  only  to  a  few  of  us,  but  because  of 
his  flaming  hair.  Besides,  David  is  far  too  long  a  name  for  a  summer-time 
bell-hop,  especially  on  Saturday  night.  I  was  desk  clerk  at  the  Inn,  and 
I  first  saw  him  when  he  walked  in  one  morning  for  the  job  he  had  been 
promised.  Before  the  summer  was  over  I  knew  him  well,  for  upon  our  two 
heads  came  all  the  troubles  and  trials  of  the  summer  resort  guest,  one 
of  the  queerest  individuals  at  our  vacation  lands  during  the  eight  short, 
hectic  weeks  of  midsummer.  Together  we  coped  with  them;  together 
kept  them  happy  for  their  short  stays.  And  working  so  closely  with  him, 
I  knew  Red  better  than  I  ever  expect  to  know  one  of  his  creed  again. 

Striking  in  appearance,  he  was  very  tall,  with  shoulders  that  threat- 
ened to  burst  from  his  blue  uniform  as  he  toiled  up  our  long  flights  of 
stairs,  with  the  clumsy  trunk  of  a  two-week  visitor.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  an  up-State  university,  a  fine  student,  and  a  grand  person.  He  went 
to  college  for  two  years,  then  left  for  a  year  to  earn  enough  to  go  back 
and  finish  his  last  years.  He  had  tried  football  when  he  first  entered 
college,  but  his  interests  changed  after  his  year  outside,  passed  in  the 
canning  factories  and  lumber  mills  of  the  Far  West  during  the  peak 
of  the  depression.  Of  this  year  he  spoke  little  during  our  periods  of 
attendance  behind  the  desk,  but  what  little  he  did  tell  me  was  a  tale 
of  long,  heartbreaking  hours  at  impossible  tasks,  hours  which  he  wished 
to  erase  from  his  memory.  Then,  upon  his  return  to  school,  he 
turned  to  Communism.  In  this  doctrine,  he  felt,  lay  the  only  solution 
to  the  plight  of  the  worker  whose  conditions  he  had  shared  and  left 
behind,  but  not  forgotten.  His  was  no  half-hearted  conversion,  however. 
Instead,  he  began  to  read,  to  listen,  to  discuss,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  fellow  student,  to  organize  a  Young  Communist  League  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Indeed,  he  did  his  work  so  well  that  within  two  years  he  had 
expanded  the  League  to  eighty-six  active  members,  and  several  hundred 
sympathizers.  This,  the  work  of  one  young  man  possessed  with  an  idea, 
and,  perhaps,  an  ideal!  He  was  soon  a  well-known  figure  on  his  large 
campus,  despised  by  some,  pitied  by  others,  and  disliked  by  the  faculty, 
which,  however,  could  do  little  to  curb  his  activities.    That  he  left  behind 
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him  a  vital,  powerful  organization  was  evident  for  in  the  Fall  of  that 
year  an  investigation  of  the  political  tendencies  of  the  campus  was 
demanded  in  the  State  Senate.  It  was  never  granted  because  of  the 
papers,  which  claimed  such  a  charge  was  preposterous,  and  a  ridiculous 
waste  of  State  funds.  And  probably  Red  was  immeasurably  relieved, 
for  an  investigation  would  have  destroyed  much  of  his  work. 

He  fully  believed  everything  his  party  stood  for  and  worked  cease- 
lessly for  it.  He  traveled  many  miles  to  New  York  City  from  school 
to  attend  a  party  convention  and  to  be  told  by  one  of  his  leaders,  "The 
role  of  the  Communist  is  one  of  infinite  patience."  And  Red  was  very, 
very,  patient.  Up  there,  in  the  carefree  atmosphere  of  a  summer  vaca- 
tion-land, he  studied  several  books  on  labor  sent  to  him  by  fellow-workers. 
He  received  his  party  paper  daily,  listened  to  all  the  news  reports  on  the 
radio  and  I  know  that  he  was  hoping,  hoping  fervently,  perhaps  even 
praying  a  little,  for  the  success  of  the  Loyalist  forces  in  Spain.  There 
was  little  in  contemporary  politics  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  and  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  American  unions  and  union  politics  and 
leaders  was  tremendous.  Many  were  the  disputes  we  had  in  our  hours 
on  duty  together,  but  we  could  not  change  each  other's  views.  He 
skillfully  glossed  over  the  inconsistencies  of  his  creed,  while  I  gave  him 
my  general  estimation  of  his  beliefs.  I  know  he  despaired  of  me 
every  Sunday  morning  as  I  left  at  six  o'clock  on  my  two-mile  walk  to 
Mass  but,  at  least,  we  never  did  come  to  blows. 

He  used  to  tell  me  of  his  ambitions  in  his  movement,  despite  my 
hostility.  There,  where  wages  were  particularly  low,  as  they  always 
are  in  a  summer  hotel,  especially  among  the  kitchen  staffs,  he  proposed 
to  help  the  staff  gain  better  conditions  by  organizing  a  collective  bar- 
gaining group  to  meet  the  proprietor.  Red  then  proposed  to  introduce 
himself,  their  leader,  as  a  Communist,  and  working  on  the  confidence  his 
success  would  have  inspired  in  them,  he  intended  to  teach  and  implant 
the  tenets  of  Communism  among  them.  And,  oh,  he  would  have  been 
so  successful!  I  breathed  a  little  easier  when  he  later  told  me  that  he 
had  given  it  up,  since  the  time  to  work  in  was  so  very  short,  and  the 
results  too  temporary.  Otherwise,  there  was  nothing  that  could  have 
stopped  him  up  there,  nor,  without  an  organized  opposition,  anywhere. 
For  then  I  realized  what  such  sincerity,  cleverness,  and  foresight  could 
accomplish  for  a  doctrine  such  as  Communism. 

Today,  I  tremble  for  the  political  doctrines  of  our  Forestry  Service. 
For,  you  see.  Red  today  is  a  forester,  out  in  the  Far  West,  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  he  hopes  some  day  to  overthrow. 

Patricia  Muller,  '38. 
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John  Masefield:  Realist 


"...  Others  sing 
Of  the  wine  and  the  wealth  and  the  mirth, 
The  portly  presence  of  potentates  goodly  in  girth; 
Mine  be  the  dirt  and  the  dross,  the  dust  and  scum  of  the  earth!" 

Ironical  as  it  seems,  the  man  who  became  the  Poet  Laureate  of  Eng- 
land began  his  career  consecrating  his  songs  not  to  the  ruler  and  the 
military  hero,  but  rather  to  "the  men  with  the  broken  head;  and  the 
blood  running  into  their  eyes."  Masefield  cared  more  for  real  life  with 
its  brutality  and  crudeness  than  for  any  artifice  picturesquely  covered 
by  an  azure  sky.  He  viewed  life  closely,  a  life  that  was  harsh,  squalid, 
cruel,  and  meaningless.  And  today  he  is  a  success  not  because  he  wrote 
of  unsavory  subjects  in  a  savory  manner  but  because  he  threw  over  those 
unpleasant  events  a  cloak  of  understanding,  tenderness  and  pity. 

Other  men  had  written  of  the  ordinary  and  squalid,  but  it  remained 
for  Masefield  to  produce  a  narrative  poem  abounding  in  brutality,  and 
withal  emulous  of  tenderness  and  exaltation:  The  Everlasting  Mercy  and 
its  companion  piece,  The  Widow  in  Bye  Street. 

Both  poems  deal  with  the  crasser  aspects  of  life;  both  abound  in 
frankness  of  expression  and  realism  of  action.  The  everlasting  mercy  is 
extended  to  Saul  Kane,  drunkard,  bruiser,  fornicator,  through  no  virtue 
of  his.  The  widow  lives  to  see  her  son  hanged  for  murder,  to  have  her 
heart  broken  through  no  fault  of  hers.  Although  the  lyrical  passages 
of  these  poems  are  sentimental,  the  dialogue  is  a  vivid  presentation  of  lan- 
guage of  the  street  or  the  gambling  house.  The  drunkard  hired  man's 
threat  to  the  farmer  in  the  famous  couplet. 

"I'll  bloody  him  a  bloody  fix, 
I'll  bloody  burn  his  bloody  ricks!" 

is  a  use  of  common  language  in  a  common  situation  which  would  have 
shocked  the  romanticism  of  Wordsworth,  but  it  would  have  assured  him 
that  poets  were  beginning  to  have  courage  for  frank,  candid  dialogue. 

Poets  asked  themselves  whether  in  a  democratic  age  the  people  were 
too  mean,  misfortunes  too  low,  dramas  too  foul-mouthed,  terrors  too 
ignoble,  to  find  a  place  in  literature.  But  Masefield  took  these  topics 
and  wrote  of  them  in  clear,  sharp,  homely  tones.  He  made  his  readers 
enter  more  fully  into  the  daily  life  of  the  sailor,  farm  hand  and  village 
seamstress  and  live  their  lives  in  all  their  naked  realism. 

To  some,  Masefield's  realism  may  seem  unnecessarily  sordid  and 
some  may  not  even  deem  his  poetry  true  poetry.  But  we  all  must  admit 
he  pictured  for  us  a  phase  of  life  as  it  really  was.  And  we  all  can  say 
of  Masefield  as  he  said  of  himself,  "However  harsh  the  next  school  may 
treat  me,  that  school  must  be  richer  for  my  efforts." 

Lillian  Easop,  '39. 
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November 

Long  have  I  loved  these  brief  November  days. 

The  rain,  the  wind,  the  blackened,  barren  tree 

Have  all  been  singing  in  their  vagrant  ways, 

But  singing  still  within  the  heart  of  me. 

The  blackened  plain  of  sterile,  hardened  ground 

Has  held  a  loneliness  it  loves  to  bear. 

While  over  this  dead  place  the  fluttering  sound 

Of  sparrows  flits  across  the  frosty  air. 

This  is  no  wasted  hour  in  Autumn's  end, 

Though  birches'  arms  may  beckon  to  the  skies 

For  wanting  some  slim  semblance  of  a  friend; 

Nor  can  it  be  a  time  when  beauty  dies. 

My  heart  has  whispered  of  a  work  well  done 

By  this  old  earth  who  sleeps  without  the  sun. 

Margaret  Hirsh,  '39. 


Autumn 

A  quiet  awe,  a  melancholy  hush 
Creeps  o'er  the  earth,  as  through  the  trembling  trees 
The  chill  winds  blow  and  whisper  deep  and  low 
The  sweet,  sad  strains  of  Autumn's  lullaby. 
Now  silence  steals  across  the  wondering  earth 
For  in  the  fields  the  cricket's  song  is  still. 
Now  woodlands  wait  in  vain  the  robin's  call, 
And  on  the  mountain  sides,  the  lonely  trees 
Biwn  out  the  dying  year  in  a  red  gold  flame. 

S.  D.  M. 
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Aurora  Dias,  '39. 


Autumn  Night 

I  heard  the  Autumn  winds 

At  night. 

Howling  through  the  trees. 

Stripping  them 

To  Winter  nakedness. 

I  saw  the  leaves 

CUnging 

In  futile  effort. 

Then  f  alhng  madly 

To  the  earth. 

Then  Autimin  rain 

Gently 

Pressed  them  to  earth 

Till  they  became 

Once  more — dust. 

All  this,  and  yet  the  Spring 

With  winds  more  calm 

And  rain  more  sweet 

Will  draw 

From  that  same  dust 

Its  life  again. 

Margaret  Masterson,  '3J 


An  Interview  With  Margaret  Fishback 

There  are  two  ways  you  might  know  Margaret  Fishback — aside,  of 
course,  from  being  a  personal  friend  of  the  family.  You  might  belong  to 
that  select  group  of  cosmopolites  who  consider  no  week  well  spent  unless 
at  least  one-half  hour  is  devoted  to  earnest  perusal  of  the  New  Yorker; 
or  you  might  confine  your  earnest  perusing  to  the  Macy  ads  in  the  daily 
papers.  In  both  of  these  fields  Margaret  Fishback  is  well  represented,  be- 
ing a  popular  contributor  of  light  verse  to  the  New  Yorker  and  Institu- 
tional Copywriter  for  Macy's. 

With  a  much-handled  photograph  of  Miss  Fishback,  a  copy  of  her 
book,  I  Feel  Better  Now,  and  an  appointment  for  three  o'clock,  we  made 
our  way  to  Macy's  advertising  department  on  the  thirteenth  floor.  After 
a  short  interval  during  which  we  tried  to  collect  a  single  idea  between 
us.  Miss  Fishback  came  out  with  a  gentleman  and  approached  us.  We 
looked  up  when  we  heard  the  man  say,  "Why,  I  thought  you  had  a  meet- 
ing." We  felt  quite  important  when  Miss  Fishback,  whom  we  hadn't 
recognized,  turned  to  us  with  a  grin,  and  said,  "I  have.    Here  it  is." 

After  the  business  of  introductions  was  completed,  we  discovered 
that  the  gentleman  was  Miss  Fishback's  husband,  Mr.  Alberto  Antolini, 
also  a  Macy  executive.  In  the  course  of  the  "meeting"  we  discovered  that 
they  have  been  married  for  two  years  and  live  on  a  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
although  Miss  Fishback,  true  to  her  suburbaphobia,  refuses  to  be  known 
as  a  commuter. 

Leaving  the  domestic  note,  we  turned  to  advertising  and  Miss  Fish- 
back explained  that  her  auspicious  title,  Institutional  Copywriter,  really 
means  that  she  is  in  charge  of  the  general  advertising  of  the  store — adver- 
tisements dealing  with  store  policy  and  general  subjects  like  their  famous 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Personal  Shopping  Service,  or  D.  A.  Department. 
Her  particular  flair  is  for  humorous  advertising,  the  type  that  catches 
the  eye  (and  the  purse)  with  a  good  pun,  for  that  matter  even  with  a 
bad  one,  or  with  an  apt  use  of  a  current  expression  or  title.  She  has  be- 
come so  closely  connected  with  the  trend  toward  humorous  advertising 
that  she  has  often  been  credited  as  the  first  of  a  new  school.  But  she  con- 
fesses that  way  back  in  18  58  when  Macy's  first  opened.  Captain  Macy 
indulged  in  a  jovial  attempt  to  win  women  customers  with: 

"Ladies!  Ladies! 
We  want  your  money! 
You  want  our  goods! 
We  do  our  very  prettiest  to  buy  low  and  sell  cheap." 

So  Miss  Fishback  feels  that  she  is  really  only  carrying  on  a  tradition.    The 
next  step  taken  was  in  the  direction  of  comic  strip  humor  until  this  gave 
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way  to  the  subtler,  more  sophisticated  humor  which  we  associate  with  the 
New  Yorker  and  at  which  Miss  Fishback  is  peculiarly  adept. 

Despite  her  key  position  in  the  field,  she  finds  it  difficult  to  prescribe 
a  formula  for  success.  She  admits  being  lucky  enough  to  get  in  before 
the  rush;  for  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  from  two  to  three  hundred 
advertising  jobs  in  New  York  for  women  while  there;  is  a  waiting  list  of 
thousands  and  each  commencement  in  June  adds  to  the  list.  But  if  you're 
good,  there  is  always  hope — unless  you  happen  to  be  neurotic.  Miss  Fish- 
back  would  change  the  title  of  the  popular  best-seller  from  Be  Glad  You're 
Neurotic  to  Be  Glad  You're  Neurotic — Unless  You  Want  to  Go  Into 
Advertising.  There  is  no  room  in  the  field  for  anyone  addicted  to  nerves, 
for  the  constant  tension  and  numerous  interruptions  would  wear  a  nervous 
person  out  before  she  could  finish  her  first  ad.  Nor  is  there  any  room  for 
literary  "prima  donnas."  Advertising,  being  primarily  commercial,  de- 
mands a  commercialized,  even  at  times  a  crude  style,  and  has  no  time 
for  fine  flourishes  and  finishes.  So  if  you  are  bent  on  perfecting  a  liter- 
ary technique,  a  garret  with  bread  and  cheese  will  prove  more  helpful 
than  Macy's  thirteenth  floor. 

The  matter  of  scrapbooks  looms  rather  large  on  the  advertising 
horizon.  One  girl  who  applied  recently  for  a  position  made  a  favorable 
impression  by  presenting  a  scrapbook  with  neatly  labeled  samples  of  all 
the  writing  she  had  done.  She  had  worked  on  a  country  paper  dur- 
ing the  summer  where  she  had  written  everything  from  ice-tea  recipes 
to  short-short  stories  and  she  had  specimens  of  each  in  her  scrapbook. 
And  it  was  with  a  scrapbook  that  Miss  Fishback  first  descended  on  Macy's. 
Hers  contained  clippings  of  verse  that  had  appeared  in  F.  P.  A.'s  Conning 
Tower  and  in  the  New  Yorker.  P.  S. — She  got  the  job.  As  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  a  minimum  of  nerves,  a  concise  scrapbook  filled  with  slightly 
irrelevant  material,  and  Luck  in  huge  quantities  and  capital  letters,  may 
prove  to  be  the  open  sesame  to  advertising. 

All  of  which  leaves  very  little  room  for  her  poetry — "Rhymes  and 
Jingles,"  as  she  calls  it.  In  her  first  two  books,  /  Feel  Better  Now  and 
Out  of  My  Head,  she  was  a  bit  cynical  about  marital  bliss.  After  her 
marriage,  however,  she  had  another  book  published  which  she  aptly  and 
tellingly  entitled,  7  Take  It  Back,  a  sporting  gesture  if  ever  there  were  one. 
Although  she  writes  less  since  her  marriage,  she  still  haunts  the  New 
Yorker  pages,  sandwiched  sometimes  between  a  nice  long  essay  and  a  bit 
of  fluff  known  as  the  "Raised-Eyebrows  Department."  Regular  readers, 
however,  will  willingly  pass  up  the  main  course  for  one  of  these  sand- 
wiches. Her  most  recent  collection  of  verse,  a  compilation  of  many  old 
ones  and  about  sixty  new  ones,  came  out  a  few  weeks  ago,  giving  ample 
evidence  of  her  Macy  background  in  the  title.  One  to  a  Customer. 

Lest  you  think  that  hers  is  not  poetry  in  the  grand  style,  let  me  quote 
a  bit  of  her  philosophy  from  a  poem  she  calls,  Cmnparisons  Are  Odious, 
which  had  as  its  inspiration  an  advertisement  for  hats: 
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Hats,  "ready-made  from  $18.50" 
Must  be,  indubitably,  nifty, 
But  I  can  go  to  Friendship,  Maine, 
For  fifteen  dollars  on  the  train. 
And  loll  beside  the  ocean  where 
A  hat  would  just  get  in  my  hair. 

But  business  before  poetry,  even  for  Miss  Fishback.  She  forgets  about 
poetry  from  nine  to  five  except  when  an  urgent  call  comes  from  the  book 
department  that  a  customer  will  be  very  pleased  to  purchase  Miss  Fish- 
back's  book  /■/  Miss  Fishback  will  come  down  and  autograph  it.  As  she 
says,  "Anything  for  business,"  so  she  rushes  down  to  the  street  floor,  or 
the  book  is  rushed  up  to  the  thirteenth  floor  and  a  sale  is  completed.  And 
that's  a  perfect  picture  of  Margaret  Fishback  caught  between  her  two  pet 
fires,  poetry  and  business.  Katherine  Shea,  '38. 


The  Search 

We  both  approached  the  task  with  apprehension,  for  we  hardly 
knew  what  to  expect.  There  had  been  that  ominous  look  in  his  eyes — as 
if  he  knew  it  was  all  so  impossible — and  then  there  was  his  manner.  He 
had  always  dealt  with  these  things  in  such  a  matter-of-fact  way  that  one 
could  infer  nothing  from  his  manner.  Of  course  he  hesitated  a  little, 
but  then,  with  an  air  of  cool  indifference,  he  gave  a  few  brief  directions. 
At  first  we  were  startled,  then  dumbfounded,  but  through  it  all  we  said 
nothing.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  We  dared  not  tell  him  that 
it  was  impossible,  for  we  feared  that  that  was  just  what  he  wanted — an 
admission  of  defeat.    And  so  we  set  to  work. 

The  first  steps  in  the  task  were  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  pain- 
ful. We  were  hampered  by  our  own  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  the 
search  before  us  was  hardly  a  more  cheering  prospect.  We  chose  a  chill 
November  evening  in  which  to  work,  for  then  we  could  proceed  undis- 
turbed. Moreover,  at  such  a  time  we  could  be  sure  of  being  alone  in 
the  search,  and  we  could  discuss  our  findings  between  us. 

At  last,  after  many  hurried  consultations,  and  with  some  frightful 
misgivings,  we  obtained  what  appeared  to  be  our  likely  object.  Yes,  here 
it  was,  just  as  he  had  said,  but  what  did  it  contain?  Hurriedly  we  opened 
it  and  perused  the  contents.  No,  not  that.  This  then?  No,  he  said  it 
was  about  here.  Wait!  Can  it  be?  Yes,  it  must,  there  could  hardly 
be  two.  We  faced  each  other  suddenly,  sheer  incredulity  in  our  eyes,  on 
our  lips  a  gasp,  in  our  minds  the  one  thought:  "Well,  of  all  the  nerve! 
Just  look  at  the  length  of  that  Ethics  assignment!" 

Anonymous,  of  Course. 
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I  Can't  Draw  A  Straight  Line 


// 


Ask  any  group  of  children  if  they  can  draw,  and  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse leaves  no  doubt  as  to  both  their  ability  and  their  desire  to  draw. 
Ask  any  average  adult  the  same  question  and  the  answer  invariably  is, 
"Draw!  Of  course  not.  I  can't  draw  a  straight  line."  The  child  can 
draw  anything:  houses,  animals,  airplanes,  boats.  His  "man  running" 
may  lack  ears,  or  neck,  or  incidental  members,  but  never  lacks  "running." 
His  drawing  has  action,  even  though  a  profile  may  show  two  eyes.  His 
battle  scenes  of  men  fighting,  his  carefully  drawn  Lockheed  Sirius,  show 
both  imagination  and  careful  observation.  The  little  girl's  drawing  of  a 
"Mother  Wheeling  a  Carriage,"  despite  the  fact  that  the  carriage  may 
be  drawn  in  the  air,  is  authentic,  because  the  child  has  drawn  something 
she  has  experienced,  pushing  her  own  doll  carriage.  Every  child  can  draw 
naturally.  He  merely  puts  down  on  paper  something  he  has  imagined  or 
observed.  Why  then  can't  every  adult  draw?  Why  can't  you?  Go  back 
in  your  experience  to  your  early  art  lessons.  You  might  have  been  in  a 
class  where  the  teacher  announced,  "We  are  going  to  have  drawing  now. 
Go  to  the  closet  and  get  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  prism." 
You  looked  at  them,  squinted,  held  your  pencil,  thus,  in  front  of  you,  to 
measure  something  or  other,  and  shaded.  Or  you  might  have  been  in  the 
strawberry  box  era.  The  teacher  said,  "Today  we  will  draw  a  straw- 
berry box,  below  eye  level,  turned  at  an  angle,  with  a  few  strawberries  in 
front  of  it."  You  did  a  lot  of  erasing,  measuring,  shading,  but  no  think- 
ing. You  never  drew  the  hundred  and  one  pictures  that  raced  through 
your  head.  You  couldn't  on  a  6"  by  9"  paper,  anyway.  And  so,  you 
probably  forgot  that  this  power  to  see  imaginatively  could  be  transferred 
to  paper,  that  everyone  can  draw  with  practice.  And  you  became  re- 
signed to  the  fact  that  some  people  were  born  artists,  and  others  had  rulers 
thrust  upon  them. 

Is  there  any  proof  that  everyone  can  draw?  Many  years  ago  a  man 
named  Cizek,  in  Austria,  was  watching  some  children  on  their  way  home 
from  school.  They  always  used  to  stop  to  draw  on  the  fence,  with  large 
pieces  of  chalk.  And  he  noticed,  after  long  observation,  that  all  children 
have  the  same  kind  of  images.  He  saw  that  their  drawings  were  free,  spon- 
taneous, and  although  lacking  in  proportion,  were  full  of  expression.  He 
started  a  school,  not  to  train  artists,  but  to  give  to  all  children  an  op- 
portunity to  express  in  some  beautiful  way  the  ideas  they  felt  within 
them.  There  was  no  classroom  instruction,  but  every  child  eventually 
found  a  medium,  whether  in  paint  or  clay,  that  expressed  his  idea  best. 
Today  you  can  buy  in  New  York  shops  some  charming  murals  that  have 
been  painted  by  these  Austrian  children.  There  are  numerous  schools 
founded  on  this  idea,  that  formal  education  in  art  is  not  necessary,  and 
that  everyone  is  an  artist  in  some  degree.  They  provide  the  materials, 
such  as  paint,  chalk,  clay,  and  a  pleasant  place  to  work.     And  they  are 
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successful  because  they  appeal,  not  to  the  "art  student,"  but  to  "every- 
man"  who  is  an  artist  because  he  has  imagination.  Sometime,  if  you're 
interested,  visit  one  of  these  schools — the  Florence  Cane  School  of  Art, 
in  New  York,  for  instance — and  see  how  some  people  get  "self-expres- 
sion" out  of  their  system  first,  and  then  start  to  accomplish  something. 
Or  visit  some  of  the  public  schools,  like  the  Lincoln,  or  Froebel  School, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  spontaneity  and  freshness  of  the  art  work. 
The  work  varies  in  quality,  it  is  true,  but  all  the  children  are  encouraged 
to  draw,  to  exercise  their  imagination  and  to  train  their  observation. 
And  yet,  believe  it  or  not,  a  new  syllabus  in  our  own  schools  still  insists 
that  the  children  shall  draw  a  strawberry  basket  and  a  trunk  with  straps! 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  tells  us  in  his  notebook  that  he  liked  to  watch 
oil  on  water  because  the  different  moving  shapes  would  suggest  patterns 
to  him.  Or  he  would  gaze  at  some  abstract  design,  on  a  wall,  for  instance, 
until  it  became  moving  forms  and  he  often  saw  "fighting  figures"  in 
some  unintelligible  series  of  lines.  Try  it  yourself;  the  next  time  you 
pour  cream  into  iced  coffee  do  it  slowly,  and  who  knows  but  you  might 
see — a  battle  scene? — or — your  escort  to  the  next  dance?  Did  you  ever 
get  something  in  your  eye?  And  while  your  eye  was  watery,  and  only 
partly  opened,  you  saw  many  different  colors,  and  swift  lines  shooting 
through  circles  of  light,  like  an  illustration  for  Things  to  Come.  If 
only  you  could  remember  it  afterward.    Try  it  anyway, — no  one  else  has. 

But  you  say,  "I  still  can't  draw  a  straight  line."  All  right,  then, 
let's  go  to  another  subject.  .  .  .  Recently  a  noted  lecturer  spoke  to  enthu- 
siastic crowds  in  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn  on  the  subject  of  practical 
psychology.  He  told  the  audience  the  secrets  of  success  in  life.  And 
some  of  them  were  these.  If  you  have  confidence  in  yourself,  you  will 
succeed.  Doubt  in  your  own  powers  brings  failure.  Make  a  list  of 
what  you  want,  and  plan  your  work  around  it.  Prepare,  don't  wait,  for 
opportunities.  At  the  end  of  the  series  of  lectures,  one  young  man  stood 
up  and  announced  that  he  had  been  graduated  ten  years  ago  from  college, 
and  at  last  he  had  found  in  this  course  a  complement  to  his  College  Course 
in  Scholastic  Philosophy.  It  took  him  ten  years,  then,  to  draw  a  straight 
line  because  the  lecturer  had  given  nothing  that  could  not  be  found  in 
the  regular  books  on  psychology  in  your  own  college  classes.  You  also 
memorize  such  things  as  "Rules  of  Habit  Formation,"  "How  to  Study." 
If  you  applied  them  now,  you  would  be  drawing  a  straight  line  to  where 
you're  going,  and  you  wouldn't  have  to  pay  money  ten  years  later  to  re- 
learn  the  same  principles  from  the  next  "popular  lecturer." 

But  if  straight  lines  are  essential  in  life,  they're  not  too  important 
on  paper.  So  get  a  brush  and  paint  and  paint.  If  you  get  tired,  read  St. 
Augustine  where  he  says,  "God  writes  straight  with  crooked  lines." 
Which  is  another  subject  again — or,  is  it?  Elinor  A.  Parks,  '29. 
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"While  I  Sail  I  Sing" 

An  Appreciation  oF  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 

Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  is  another  of  that  group  of  English  literary- 
men  who  felt  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment. He  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  Faith  while  at  Oxford.  In 
1868,  two  years  after  his  conversion,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
His  life  span — 1845  to  1890 — is  entirely  within  the  Victorian  Era.  He 
was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  such  men  as  Rossetti  and  Bridges.  He 
had  a  classical  training  and  was,  of  course,  schooled  in  Jesuitical  principles. 
He  lived  mostly  in  London  and  the  larger  cities,  but  had  a  love  and  fasci- 
nation for  the  English  countryside.  Yet  despite,  or  perhaps  because  of, 
these  many  influences  on  his  thought  and  interests,  it  is  impossible  to 
classify  him  with  any  one  literary  group,  age  or  school  of  thinking.  In 
subject  matter  he  resembles  sometimes  the  metaphysical  poets,  sometimes 
the  romantics;  in  technique,  he  is  most  nearly  like  the  moderns,  an  experi- 
menter with  forms  and  meters. 

In  verse  form,  in  rhythm,  in  vocabularly,  in  phrasing  and  sentence 
structure,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  is  so  unique,  so  far  from  conformity 
to  any  poetical  standard,  that  upon  first  acquaintance  I  thought  him  diflS- 
cult  to  read,  obscure,  and  too  eccentric  to  be  a  great  poet.  But  as  I  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  succession  of  shocks  of  thought  and  feeling;  as 
I  began  to  match  the  pace  of  the  swift  rush  of  imagery;  as  I  learned  to 
expect  always  the  unexpected;  I  began  to  marvel  at  a  poet  who  has, 
through  virtually  all  his  work,  maintained  such  sustained  loftiness,  such 
economy  of  expression,  such  vividness,  freshness,  youngness,  such  sin- 
cerity, as  is  manifest  by  Hopkins.  Here  is  a  man  exposing  the  inner- 
most contents  of  his  own  mind  without  artifice  or  awkwardness;  reveal- 
ing his  most  conscious  self  in  every  variety  of  mental  experience:  hope, 
fear,  love  (of  nature,  man,  and  God),  despair,  confidence,  conflict,  re- 
ligious ardor.  The  volume  of  his  work  is  small;  it  is  entirely  lyrical. 
Even  the  shortest  poem  is  so  rich  with  thought  and  with  inference  that 
we  feel  we  must  read  slowly,  though  the  metrical  pace  is  swift  and  the 
wording  brisk.  We  are  left  mentally  breathless  at  times,  as  the  poem  rises 
too  quickly  for  us  to  grasp  all  it  encompasses. 

Hopkins  uses  the  English  language  amazingly.  His  vocabulary  in- 
cludes strong,  forceful  words,  so  placed  that  they  achieve  their  fullest 
meaning.  He  has  a  knack  for  combining  words  and  hyphenating  phrases 
to  give  them  unity  and  integrity  of  interpretation.  His  works  are  so 
replete  with  figures  such  as  alliteration,  onomatopoeia,  inversion,  that  the 
imagery  is  vivid  and  beautiful.  But  there  is  more  than  imagery  to 
this  poetry;  and,  to  give  greatest  value  to  his  poems,  Hopkins  frequently 
omits  connectives,  relative  pronouns,  obvious  phrases,  giving,  as  it  were, 
the  caricature  of  the  thought  in  essential,  significant  words.     From  the 
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wealth  of  examples  at  hand,  I  have  room  for  only  a  few  to  indicate  the 
delightful,  singular  style  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Hopkins'  poetry. 

Where  is  there  better  imagery  than  in  these  pictures: 

"Cloud-puflfball,  torn  tufts,  tossed  pillows  flaunt  forth,  then  chevy  on 
an  air- 
built  thoroughfare:  heaven-roysterers,  in  gay-gangs  they  throng;  they 
glitter  in  marches." 

"Some  candle  clear  burns  somewhere  I  come  by. 
I  muse  at  how  its  being  puts  blissful  back 
With  yellowy  moisture  mild  night's  blear-all  black. 
Or  to-fro  tender  trambeams  truckle  at  the  eye." 

How  could  he  better  have  explained  his  theme  than  in  the  clipped 
phrasing  of  the  following: 

"To  what  serves  mortal  beauty? — dangerous;  does  set  danc- 
ing blood — the  O-seal-that-so  feature,  flung  prouder  form 
Than  Purcell  tune  lets  tread  to?    See:  it  does  this,  keeps  warm 
men's  wits  to  the  things  that  are;  what  good  means — where 

glance 
Master  more  may  than  gaze,  gaze  out  of  countenance." 

Master  of  inversion  and  unusual  word  order,  Hopkins  uses  this  figure 
more  extremely  than  most  poets,  in  a  way,  that  is  like  a  literal  translation 
from  classical  Latin.    Witness: 

"Hope  holds  to  Christ  the  mind's  own  mirror  out 
To  take  His  lovely  likeness  more  and  more." 

I  have  spoken  much  about  the  style  of  Hopkins'  poetry.  But  it  is 
necessary  for  the  new  reader  to  expect  novelty  in  this  regard  so  that  he 
will  be  the  more  ready  to  appreciate  the  intellectual  content  of  the  verse. 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  poetry  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 
without  treating  of  its  religious  aspect,  since  he  is  a  prominent  Catholic 
literary  figure.  The  frank  revelation  of  personal  religion,  found  so 
clearly  in  this  poetry,  is  the  more  impressive  when  we  realize  it  was 
written  in  the  age  of  Victorian  smugness  and  materialism.  In  most 
of  the  poems  religious  feeling  is  merely  indicated,  caught  in  a  word  or 
a  phrase,  so  that  we  are  aware  Hopkins  was  ever  conscious  of  his  rela- 
tions to  God,  of  God's  to  the  world.  Often,  in  writing  of  natural 
beauties,  as  in  The  Starlight  Night  or  Spring,  or  in  telling  of  an  expe- 
rience of  men,  such  as  The  Soldier  and  Loss  of  the  Enrydice,  Hopkins 
goes  from  the  mere  physical  contemplation  to  a  spiritual  application  of 
the  experience,  not  consciously,  dogmatically,  but  simply,  naturally, 
because  his  mind  is  so  constituted  that  for  him 
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"The  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God. 
It  will  flame  out,  like  shining  from  shook  foil." 

There  are,  of  course,  poems  that  have  a  religious  theme  from  the 
outset,  like  God's  Graiideur,  The  May  Magnificat,  Rosa  Mystica.  Such 
poems  recapture  with  great  accuracy  the  individual  spiritual  experience, 
or  portray  firm  faith  in  the  truths  of  specific  Catholic  doctrine;  as  when 
he  affirms,  speaking  of  the  Holy  Eucharist: 

"Seeing,  touching,  tasting,  are  in  thee  deceived; 
How  says  trusty  hearing?  that  shall  be  believed; 
What  God's  Son  has  told  me,  take  for  truth  I  do; 
Truth  himself  speaks  truly  or  there's  nothing  true." 

Infrequently  Hopkins  reaches  mysticism,  beautiful  and  uplifting. 
The  outstanding  example  here  is  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  Compared 
to  the  Air  "We  Breathe,  which  contains  such  lofty  ideas  and  perseveres 
on  such  an  exalted  plane  that  it  is  unmatched  by  any  other  English 
religious  poem  I  have  ever  read.  Mary  to  Hopkins  wears  a  "wondrous 
robe,"  by  which  she  "mantles  the  guilty  globe,"  and  sifts  God's  brilliance 
to  suit  our  sight. 

Usually  Hopkins  is  so  passionately  lyrical  that  one  does  not  find 
philosophic  phrases.  But  in  The  Caged  Skylark,  the  whole  position  and 
end  of  man  is  expressed  thus  neatly: 

"As  a  dare-gale  skylark  scanted  in  a  dull  cage 
Man's  mounting  spirit  in  his  bone-house,  mean  house,  dwells — 
...  in  drudgery,  lay-laboring  out  life's  age  .  .  . 
Man's  spirit  will  be  flesh-bound  when  found  at  best. 
But  uncumbered:  meadow-down  is  not  distressed 
For  a  rainbow  footing  it,  nor  he  for  his  bones  risen." 

By  count  there  are  only  ninety  poems  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins — 
including  fragments  and  unfinished  pieces.  But  the  reading  can  fill  many 
profitable  hours,  and  can  bear  frequent  repetition,  which  contains  such 
perfect  thought-gems  as  the  following;  it  is  Christ  speaking: 

"To  him  who  ever  thought  with  love  of  Me 
Or  ever  did  for  My  sake  some  good  deed 
I  will  appear,  looking  such  charity 
And  kind  compassion,  at  his  life's  last  need 
That  he  will  out  of  hand  and  heartily 
Repent  he  sinned  and  all  his  sins  be  freed." 


Frances  McLoughlin,  '38. 
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"Notice:  S.  S.  40  Students! 
Will  all  S.  S.  40  students 
Wear  plaid  to  class  on  Wednesday. 
We'll  show  him!" 

A  nice  way  to  begin  the  scholastic  year. 
Somehow,  it  doesn't  make  sense.  For  that 
matter,  why  couldn't  we  all  wear  plaid;  and 
why  not  on  Monday?  Or  is  plaid  a  purely 
sociological  problem? 

If  it  is,  we  have  a  sister  problem  to  keep 
it  company.  The  Long  Island  girls  who  travel 
on  the  new  Eighth  Avenue  Subway  are  a  bit 
puzzled,  even  worried  we  might  say,  by  one 
of  the  subway  ads.  It  seems  that  an  apart- 
ment house  in  Forest  Hills  wants  to  rent  two 
and  three-quarter  rooms.  Mathematically,  it 
might  mean,  living  room  (one  room),  bed- 
room (one  room),  kitchenette  (one-half 
room),  and  foyer  (one-quarter  room);  or 
kitchenette  with  stove  (three-quarter  room). 
All  this,  of  course,  presupposes  that  the  janitor 
is  up  on  his  fractions  or  he  might  rent  two  and 
seven-eighth  rooms  to  one  family  and  two 
and  five-eighths  to  another  and  then  where  would  he  be?  The  temptation 
to  figure  it  out  is  terrific.  No  wonder  all  the  Long  Islanders  have  to  do 
their  Ethics  between  the  second  and  third  bell. 

Speaking  of  Ethics  reminds  us  of  a  very  sage  observation  on  the 
part  of  a  brilliant  Senior.  Said  Senior  was  doing  her  Ethics  assignment 
from  Cronin  in  the  library  when  she  remarked  that  she  had  never  really 
appreciated  St.  Thomas  before.  "He  really  must  be  good,"  she  added, 
"if  he  can  understand  Cronin."  (Aside  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores: 
Save  this.    You'll  get  the  point  when  you  are  older  and  wiser.) 

The  big  news  of  the  month,  of  course,  is  the  forum  on  Marriage. 
Somebody  suggested  that  the  Dean's  topic,  "After  Marriage — What?" 
might  be  used  as  an  ad  for  the  Nursery  School.  But  most  of  the  girls 
seemed  interested  in  how  you  know  when  you're  in  love — a  very  unsatis- 
factory subject.  However,  since  one  of  our  own  classmates  still  seemed 
worried  after  the  Forum — and  she  really  ought  to  know  by  now,  George 
having  been  in  the  oflfing  these  many  years — TOWN  TOPICS  will  try 
to  uncover  a  solution.  We  would  say  that  the  old  answer  still  goes:  if  he 
left  the  cap  off  the  toothpaste  and  you  could  refrain  from  murder  in  your 
heart — then  it  must  be  love!  However,  we  shall  continue  to  mull  over 
the  matter;  it  makes  very  nice  mulling: 
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Examinations  certainly  make  people  do  queer  things.  There's  always 
the  classic  example  of  the  girl  who  threw  her  exam  paper  in  the  basket 
and  saved  the  scrap  paper.  That  happens  every  term,  worse  luck.  But 
this  year  we  got  a  new  approach  to  exams.  One  of  the  Sophomores 
was  running  frantically  up  and  down  the  locker  room.  Some  helpful 
person  tried  to  calm  her  down  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  She  prac- 
tically moaned,  "Ooh,  I  have  an  hour  Math  test  next  hour  and  I  forgot 
to  worry."  Well,  really — so  worrying  is  a  business  now.  TOWN 
TOPICS  would  be  pleased  to  render  another  service  for  the  undergradu- 
ate body.  We  therefore  submit  a  "Worry  Time-Table"  and  modestly 
suggest  that  even  Einstein  couldn't  do  better.  (N.  B.  No  studying  al- 
lowed to  interfere  during  worry  hours.) 

Quiz  No.  of  Worry  Hours 

1  hour  2^^  hours 

1/2  hour  154  hours 

20  minutes   45        minutes 

10  minutes   20       minutes 


For  a  final  exam  you  may  worry  indefinitely,  ad  iitfuiitiim,  ad  nauseam. 
.  .  .  Don't  bother  to  thank  the  department.     You  are  very  welcome. 

The  big  success  of  the  season  thus  far  was  the  turnstile  at  the  Fall 
Dance.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  all  started  rummaging  for  nickels 
at  first,  it  worked  perfectly.  We  hear  from  reliable  sources  that  the 
Junior  class  is  considering  subway  decorations  as  a  motif  for  the  Junior 
Prom.  Such  ingenious  people,  these  Juniors!  Other  people  are  ingenious, 
too,  it  seems.  We  saw  one  happy  group  dancing,  but  we  couldn't 
guess  exactly  what  they  were  doing.  By  a  process  of  elimination  we 
decided  that  it  was  a  cross  between  the  Big  Apple  and  Turkey  in  the 
Straw  with  a  bit  of  the  Sailor's  Hornpipe 
thrown  in  for  relish.  Well,  anyway,  they 
seemed  to  relish  it. 

Have  you  missed  a  jar  of  jam  from  the 
lunchroom  pantry?  Oh,  so  it  was  yours!  We 
didn't  mean  to  eat  it  all — as  we  mentioned 
in  the  note  under  the  empty  jar.  Also,  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  replace  what  we  took 
and  to  pay  for  our  ill-gotten  pleasure  (see 
Cronin,  Demerit  and  Punis/wieiif,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  584-592).  However,  we  can't  have  this 
thing  hanging  over  us  indefinitely,  so  we  re- 
nounce all  responsibility  after  December  31, 
1937.  Better  speak  up  or  forever  lose  your 
jam.     (Terrible!) 

We've  really  got  120  words  to  go  but 
that  makes  too  good  an  ending.    Good-bye. 
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Editorial 


Loria  Again 

As  the  first  issue  of  Loria  goes  to 
press  we  feel  that  we  might  very 
profitably  restate  the  policies  we  in- 
augurated last  year.  This  year,  as 
last,  the  Loria  Board  has  as  its  chief 
aim  making  Loria  more  representa- 
tive of  the  student  body.  We  feel 
that  we  have  made  a  start  in  the  right 
direction  last  year  by  having  most  of 
the  articles  written  by  the  student 
body,  not  by  the  staff. 

We  intend  to  continue  the  editor- 
ials because  it  is  through  these  more 
than  by  any  other  means  that  we  can 
best  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  college. 
Any  suggested  topics  for  editorials 
would  be  appreciated. 

In  accordance  with  our  desire  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  material,  we 
have  again  invited  the  Alumnae  to 
contribute.  We  feel  that  their  ar- 
ticles strengthen  the  bond  between 
undergraduate  and  alumna  and  that 
their  ideas  and  reactions  indicate  the 
new  experiences  that  lie  before  us 
after  graduation. 

Because  Loria  must  maintain  its 
literary  tradition,  we  will  continue 
the  series  of  appreciative  essays  on 
Catholic  writers  who  should  be  more 
widely  read  and  discussed. 

It  is  our  belief  that  an  illustrated 
magazine  with  a  gayly  colored  cover 
is  more  attractive  than  the  perhaps 
more  dignified  magazine  which  ap- 
pears each  issue  with  the  same  cover 
and  without  illustrations.  Further- 
more, Loria  thereby  provides  a  me- 
dium of  expression  for  those  students 
with  an  interest  in  art.  At  this  point 
we  must  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  Art  Club  which  has  so  willingly 
cooperated  with  us  in  cutting  down 


the  expenses  of  art  work  by  the  use 
of  linoleum  cuts. 

We  cannot  reiterate  too  often  that 
Loria  is  your  magazine  and  that  you 
should  write  for  it.  We  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  cooper- 
ated in  contributing  in  the  past,  but 
we  are  anxious  that  more  of  you  con- 
tribute, especially  those  of  you  who 
have  never  done  so  before. 

A.  L. 

Mass  at  the  College 

The  ideal  way  to  attend  Mass  is  by 
actual  participation  in  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice by  answering  the  words  of  the 
priest  with  the  Latin  responses.  In 
practice,  the  altar  boys  respond  to 
the  priest  in  the  name  of  those  who 
are  attending  the  Mass.  Here  at  the 
College  we  have  the  unusual  opportu- 
nity of  taking  an  actual  part  in  the 
Mass.  The  Religion  Committee  has 
supplied  Sunday  Missals  for  the  use 
of  the  students  so  that  they  may  join 
the  priest  in  the  Mass.  The  Missals 
are  kept  in  the  pews  of  the  chapel. 
If  you  do  not  know  how  to  use  a 
Missal,  you  can  attend  the  Missal 
Club  which  meets  on  the  third  Friday 
of  each  month. 

The  members  of  the  Religion  Com- 
mittee who  kneel  in  the  front  and 
make  the  responses  aloud  are  not 
there  to  act  as  altar  boys.  Their 
function  is  to  lead  the  congregation 
in  making  responses.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  students  will  recite  with  them. 
Whole-hearted  cooperation  in  this 
ideal  way  of  hearing  Mass  will  in- 
crease the  benefits  derived  from  the 
Mass  and  add  another  distinguishing 
feature  to  the  spiritual  life  of  St. 
Joseph's.  A.  K. 
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Mercier  Circle 

The  Mercier  Circle  had  its  start  in 
1926  when  the  students  of  the  Ethics 
and  Philosophy  classes  used  to  go  to 
Father  Dillon  with  questions  apropos 
their  class  work.  Father  Dillon  sug- 
gested that  they  form  a  study  group 
which  would  meet  regularly.  This 
was  done,  and  on  the  occasion  of  an 
address  given  to  the  group  by  Dr. 
Leon  Noel,  successor  to  Cardinal 
Mercier  at  Louvain,  the  group  was 
officially  named  "The  Mercier  Circle." 

Membership  in  Mercier  Circle  is 
limited  to  those  students  who  receive 
B  in  both  Junior  Philosophy  courses 
and  who  have  a  general  average  of  B. 
Or,  anyone  may  be  elected  by  the 
vote  of  the  members  after  reading  a 
paper  at  one  of  the  monthly  meetings. 
Membership  in  the  Mercier  Circle  is 
retained  after  graduation.  There  are 
at  present  about  sixty-five  active 
members.  The  meetings  are  held  the 
last  Thursday  of  each  month  and 
are  conducted  by  the  undergraduate 
President  of  Mercier  Circle.  Two  or 
three  papers  are  read  by  the  members 
and  one  by  the  Moderator,  Father 
Fitzgibbon.  In  the  past,  these  papers 
have  included  such  topics  as  Propa- 
ganda, Insanity,  Friendship,  Selfish- 
ness, Idealism.  The  philosophical 
background  of  each  topic  is  presented 
with  an  effort  to  apply  this  to  daily 
living.  These  meetings  are  open  to 
all  the  undergraduates  and  alumnae, 
but  only  the  members  are  allowed  to 
vote  on  the  business  of  the  Circle. 

Many  of  these  questions  discussed 
are  timely,  and  of  importance  to  you 
as  Catholic  students  who  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  be  aware  of  current 
questions  and  to  have  intelligent 
answers.  Because  the  meetings  are 
interesting  and  valuable,  we  suggest 
that  you  attend  them.  We  are  sure 
that  you  will  find  them  enjoyable. 


A.  L. 


A  Cooperating  Alumnae  Group 

It  does  seem  a  pity  that  we  must 
so  soon  lose  contact  with  those  who 
once  dwelt,  as  we,  within  these  walls 
and  gloried  in  the  traditions  of  St. 
Joseph's.  We  speak  of  a  dynamic 
and  progressive  group — our  Alumnae. 
They  stand  today  as  evidence  to  a 
world  of  skeptics  in  the  cause  of  the 
educated  Catholic  woman,  represent- 
ing in  their  numbers  exponents  in  al- 
most every  field.  And,  in  remem- 
brance of  past  dilemmas  which  sur- 
rounded their  own  initiation  into 
their  chosen  work,  they  stand  ready 
to  help  each  of  us  who  seeks  the  wis- 
dom of  their  experience. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Alumnae 
group  is  the  very  humane  one  of 
endeavoring  to  interest  us  in  getting 
a  clear  perspective  of  the  "after- 
graduation"  scene  and  possibly  to 
aid  us  now  in  making  contacts  that 
may  afterwards  prove  priceless.  The 
group  has  functioned  in  the  past 
to  the  same  end  but  this  Fall  the 
Alumnae  is  launching  a  new  effort  to 
offer  to  the  student  body  the  bene- 
fit of  their  experiences.  Contact  in 
this  new  plan  will  be  facilitated  by  a 
student  committee  which  will  serve 
as  a  connecting  link  bringing  our 
problems  before  the  professional  eye. 
Actual  solution  may  follow  through 
the  medium  of  talks  with  individual 
members  of  the  Alumnae,  regular 
weekly  group  conferences,  or  occa- 
sional talks  at  General  Assembly. 

This  new  program  of  the  Alumnae 
group  is  still  in  the  embryo  stage  so 
suggestions  are  still  welcomed.  The 
cooperative  plan  will  function  only 
as  the  need  makes  itself  apparent  and 
that  need,  of  course,  will  arise  from 
our  problems.  Any  suggestions  you 
might  have  in  this  direction  will 
reach  the  Alumnae  group  through 
the  Undergraduate  President.  It 
seems  like  a  grand  idea.  Let's  give 
it  a  try!  M.  B. 
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THREE  MUSES 


The  Arts 

Modern  life  with  its  insistence  that  the  quest  of  the  mighty  dollar 
is  to  be  preferred  to  all  others  has  encouraged  among  its  people  a  dis- 
tinct attitude  that  is  a  mixture  of  skepticism  and  superiority  in  respect 
to  the  arts.  To  a  middle  class,  bourgeois  society  that  lives  along  Main 
Street,  the  arts  have  become  synonymous  with  musty  garrets  and  flow- 
ing Windsor  ties,  and  artists  in  any  field  are  odd  fellows  cultivated  by 
women's  clubs  but  not  fit  for  a  solid  businessman's  conversation.  This 
view  of  the  complete  disparity  existing  between  the  arts  and  the  ordinary 
round  of  daily  life  has  come  to  be  accepted  by  far  too  many  people.  The 
arts  and  their  attendant  pleasures  if  they  are  admitted  at  all  are  pigeon- 
holed under  the  category  of  pleasures  "derived-and-hoped-for,"  to  be 
enjoyed  after  the  serious  business  of  earning  a  living  is  properly  taken 
care  of. 

On  the  other  side  of  Main  Street  lives  a  group  of  what  might  be 
called  "conscious  intellectuals"  who  pursue  the  arts  with  a  dogged 
determination  to  acquire  that  bowing  acquaintance  that  enables  them  to 
talk  glibly  if  a  bit  vaguely  on  various  subjects  thereby  impressing  their 
neighbors  and  at  the  same  time  proving  to  their  own  satisfaction  that 
their  individual  cultural  improvement  is  progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  such  a  setting  the  Thursday  Afternoon  Group  could  not  avoid  attract- 
ing a  record  attendance  since  today's  program  promises  a  treatment  of 
"The  Romantic  Poets"  and  next  week  holds  out  the  alluring  prospect 
of  the  "Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance" — all  treated  so  admirably 
and  assimilated  so  painlessly. 

But  suppose  we  approach  the  arts  as  they  should  be  approached, 
with  an  honest  conception  of  their  worth  to  us  as  people,  not  as  mere 
evidence  of  a  striving  after  a  surface  culture.  The  arts  are  not  meant 
to  be  enjoyed  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  our  lives  nor  are  they  meant 
only  for  the  appreciation  of  the  chosen  few  who  understand  the  tech- 
niques underlying  them,  but  they  are  meant  for  universal  appeal  and 
enjoyment.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  artist  is  one  who  has  succeeded 
in  touching  the  "hem  of  eternity"  and  because  of  his  deeper  insight  he 
has  succeeded  where  we  have  tried  and  failed.  If  we  accept  this  defini- 
tion surely  we  must  see  that  the  artist  did  not  mean  that  his  work  was 
only  for  those  who  could  understand,  but  that  after  the  joy  of  his  own 
self-expression  he  meant  it  for  those  who  could  appreciate  the  expression 
that  they  were  unable  to  externalize.  Such  should  be  our  passive  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts,  but  we  may  also  make  an  active  attempt  to  make 
them  our  own.  In  his  book  The  Arts,  Hendrik  Van  Loon  advises  us 
to  cultivate  that  art  which  appeals  to  us  most  whether  it  be  sculpture  or 
cooking,  charcoal  sketching  or  gardening.  A  hobby  in  the  arts  will  re- 
pay us  in  unlimited  ways  for  the  labor  of  love  we  put  into  it,  in  the 

(Continued  on  Page  Seven) 
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On  the  Dance 


The  dance  has  its  origin  in  one 
of  the  deeper  instincts  of  man,  that 
of  rhythm  of  motion.  Periods  of 
great  development  in  culture  have 
always  seen  an  interest  in  this  ancient 
art  form.  Dancing  was  considered 
an  essential  in  the  Greek  plan  of  edu- 
cation and,  like  the  drama,  it  found 
its  rise  in  the  Grecian  religious  festi- 
val. During  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
and  France  the  sacrificial  pantomime 
■R|i|^^  ^^^^k  of  antiquity  reappeared  as  a  court 
'^NB||a^  ^^5k  spectacle.  Song  and  recitation  as  an 
^%  ^d^  accompaniment  were  subsequently 
discarded  while  the  dance  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  Bourbon  Courts. 
The  remnants  of  that  spirit  of  formal 
romanticism  which  was  infused  into  all  French  art  of  the  period  may  be 
seen  in  a  classical  venture  like  Giselle,  which  the  Russian  ballet  included 
in  its  repertoire  more  as  a  salute  to  a  past  age  than  as  a  great  work  of  art. 
The  French  ballet  was  marked  by  that  same  immaturity  of  outlook  and 
pretty  classicism  as  are  the  delightful  fantasies  of  Boucher  and  Fragonard. 
A  culture  whose  painters  were  occupied  in  picturing  rosy  cherubs  and 
white-skinned  virgins,  reposing  in  charming  innocence  by  limpid  pools 
or  bewigged  and  tightly  corseted  maidens  receiving  the  pleas  of  even 
more  tightly  corseted  and  lace  bedecked  gentlemen  beneath  a  marble 
Venus,  would  naturally  produce  a  pretty  and  exquisite  dance  form. 

Attempting  to  reproduce  the  idyllic  pastoral  life  of  antiquity,  court 
exquisites  pictured  themselves  as  shepherds  and  fauns  living  the  simple 
life  in  the  artfully  natural  gardens  of  their  palaces  and  the  ballet  became 
an  opportunity  for  a  chubby  monarch  to  prance  through  a  classic  com- 
plication as  a  synthetic  but  admired  Bacchus  or  Mercury. 

Russia  became  the  inheritor  of  the  traditions  of  an  art  whose  sterile 
forms  were  lost  in  the  turmoil  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  again  it 
became  a  royal  art.  From  the  ballet  school  of  the  Czar  came  that  per- 
fecting of  ancient  Italian  form  which  culminated  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  ballet  of  Diaghileff.  With  Fokine  as  choreographer,  Bakst 
as  scene  designer,  Stravinsky  as  composer,  and  the  superb  Nijinsky  as  a 
premier  danseiir,  the  old  romantic  spirit  and  perfection  of  form  were  com- 
bined with  a  new  realism  in  treatment  and  a  closer  union  of  musical 
score  with  choreography.  The  result  was  such  triumphs  of  a  pre-war 
world  as  L'Apres  Midi  d'un  Faun,  Peiriichka,  or  Le  Sacre  du  Trintemps. 
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when  Le  Sucre  was  first  presented  in  Paris  the  performance 
ended  in  a  riot,  but  a  generation  which  accepts  Stravinsky  as  a  mod- 
ern classic  rather  than  a  preposterous  barbarian,  views  L'Apres  Midi 
or  Scheherazade  as  rather  outmoded  but  still  enjoyable  romanticism. 
The  Ballet  Russe  represents  the  transition  from  pre-war  to  the  pres- 
ent trends.  Retaining  the  choreography  of  Nijinsky  and  Fokine  for 
already  well  established  pieces  they  have  essayed  many  ventures  into  the 
field  of  modernism.  The  Joos  Ballet  and  American  Ballet  Corps  are  defi- 
nitely left  wing  as  far  as  the  modern  dance  is  concerned.  Greater  realism 
and  further  departure  from  classic  form  to  express  the  atonality  and  dis- 
sonance of  modern  music  is  characteristic  of  their  work. 

That  interest  in  ballet  is  increasing  with  each  year  is  apparent  when 
we  consider  how  ballet  companies  are  definitely  on  the  increase  here  in 
the  United  States  and  how  enthusiastically  New  York  responds  to  a 
project  like  the  recent  Dance  International  or  an  appearance  of  the 
Oriental  Shan-Kar.  One  might  even  venture  to  assert  that  the  day  of  the 
vaudeville-born  tap  dance  as  an  important  index  of  modern  American 
culture  is,  like  that  of  the  speakeasy  and  the  Ziegfeld  Musical,  definitely 
over. 

So  whether  you  prefer  the  prestige  and  tradition  of  the  Ballet  Russe 
or  the  youthful  innovation  of  the  American  Ballet,  a  knowledge  of  the 
modern  dance  is  essential  to  one  who  feels  that  an  acquaintance  with 
Jean  Sibelius  or  Grant  Wood  or  Ernest  Hemingway  is  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  member  of  this  modern  society  of  ours.  And  though  it  may 
be  from  this  motivation  you  may  make  your  first  contact  with  the 
dance  you  will  soon  come  under  the  spell  of  its  beauty.  Unless  it  be  the 
beauty  of  music  there  is  no  beauty  so  compelling  as  that  of  the  human 
body  in  motion:  the  spirit  responds  instinctively  to  its  fascination.  As 
a  child  of  five  I  saw  the  immortal  Pavlowa,  her  consummate  grace  por- 
traying The  Swan.  My  young  mind  gave  itself  completely  to  the 
poetry  of  her  art.  She  has  remained  for  me  a  symbol,  a  thing  of  loveliness 
and  life.  Margaret  Fay,  '38. 


THE  ARTS 

(Continued   from    Page    Five) 

satisfaction  it  gives  us  to  put  some  part  of  ourselves  and  our  thoughts  in 
concrete  form.  A  true  love  for  the  arts  should  make  our  lives  fuller  and 
more  enjoyable,  make  us  critical  of  our  own  attempts  and  more  tolerant 
of  the  attempts  of  others.  In  this  respect  especially  we  should  take  care 
not  to  set  ourselves  up  as  self-appointed  critics  of  the  arts  but  with  the 
sympathy  that  is  born  of  understanding  we  should  adopt  that  attitude 
with  which  Van  Loon  approaches  the  arts — "Accept  and  be  grateful." 

Helen  Regan,  '38. 
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Of  Starry  Climes 


// 


Ruskin  has  written  beautifully  of  the  grandeur  of  the  sky.  At  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  by  the  wisdom  of  a  beneficent  Providence  is  this 
glorious  spectacle  present  before  us.  And,  as  if  its  amazing  depths  of 
blue  were  not  in  themselves  a  delight  for  our  senses,  clouds  of  all  shapes 
and  forms  float  gracefully  by,  adding,  if  possible,  one  more  charm  to 
this  beautiful  phenomenon  of  nature  throughout  the  livelong  day.  Yet, 
the  beauty  of  the  heavens  does  not  die  with  the  day.  As  the  soft,  purple 
haze  fades  into  the  long  shadows  of  evening,  the  delicate  blue  of  the  sky 
deepens,  and  the  glories  of  the  night,  the  stars,  begin  to  appear.  Nights 
in  winter,  perhaps  because  of  the  clearer,  colder  air,  seem  to  set  off  the 
dazzling  splendors  of  the  heavenly  bodies  more  brilliantly  than  those  of 
any  other  season,  and,  while  the  constellations  in  winter  time  are  fewer 
in  number  than  those  of  summer  or  autumn,  they  are  nonetheless  striking. 

The  first  thing  that  will  catch  your  attention  if  you  look  up  into 
the  heavens  about  this  time  of  the  year  is  the  famous  hunter,  Orion. 
If  you  stand  facing  the  south  and  look  up  almost  directly  overhead,  you 
will  notice  three  equidistant  stars  forming  an  oblique  line.  Moving  your 
gaze  upward,  or  towards  the  north  in  a  somewhat  easterly  direction, 
you  will  find  a  very  bright  star,  and  directly  opposite,  moving  toward 
the  west  this  time,  another,  less  brilliant  but  still  capable  of  being  seen 


AKgeline  Leibinger,  'J8. 
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by  the  naked  eye.  These  are  Orion's  shoulders,  the  former,  the  beauti- 
ful star  Betelgeuse,  marks  his  right  shoulder,  and  the  latter,  his  left. 
Orion's  right  shoulder  is  higher  because  in  his  right  hand  which  is  up- 
lifted he  holds  the  weapon  with  which  he  is  about  to  slay  the  wild  Bull. 
The  three  stars  below  form  his  belt  and  from  them  hangs  his  sword,  a 
nebulous  cluster,  which  appears  like  wisps  of  clouds.  Orion's  right  foot 
is  another  bright  star,  easily  discernible,  Rigel,  and  directly  opposite  are 
two  smaller  stars  forming  his  left  foot  and  knee. 

Orion's  chief  duty,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  is  to  pursue 
with  manly  courage  the  horrible  wild  Bull.  With  an  amount  of  imag- 
ination (I  shall  let  you  guess  how  much)  you  can  trace  the  figure  of  this 
frightful  creature.  Above  Orion's  right  shoulder  are  two  extremely 
bright  stars,  which  if  connected  would  form  a  diagonal  running  south- 
west to  northeast.  These  are  the  horns  of  the  Bull,  and  how  closely  they 
approach  the  noble  hunter  for  very  gory  purposes  was  really  a  matter  of 
alarm  for  the  ancients.  If  you  trace  a  rather  imperfect  V  from  these  two 
stars  downward  to  an  extremely  brilliant  star  to  the  west  of  Orion  you 
will  come  to  a  group  of  stars  forming  the  head  of  the  Bull.  The  very 
bright  star  found  in  this  group  is  called  Aldebaran,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  winter  sky.  Moving  your  gaze,  upward  again  in  a 
diagonal  direction,  you  will  observe  a  cluster  of  six  stars,  the  Pleiades, 
which  form  the  shoulder  of  this  strange  creature. 

Yet  Orion  need  not  fear  for  his  safety  with  too  much  anxiety,  be- 
cause the  ancients  have  provided  him  with  two  excellent  aides.  Below 
his  right  heel,  down  towards  the  southeast,  shines  the  most  brilliant  star 
in  the  sky,  Sirius,  the  Dog  Star.  This,  together  with  a  smaller  star,  not 
easily  visible,  forms  the  constellation  of  the  Large  Dog  or  Canis  Major, 
and  if,  on  a  particularly  cold  night  you  observe  its  short,  quick  flashes  of 
light  you,  too,  will  agree  to  think  of  them  as  the  quick,  snappy,  barking 
of  an  angry  dog.  More  northerly  and  a  little  above  Sirius  are  two  stars 
forming  a  diagonal  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  These  compose 
the  Small  Dog  or  Canis  Minor,  Orion's  second  hound. 

Further  north  and  higher  in  the  sky  is  another  interesting  constella- 
tion forming  an  irregular  quadrilateral,  the  parallel  sides  running  east 
and  west.  This  is  Gemini,  or  the  Twins,  the  two  brightest  stars  in  the 
group,  known  as  Castor  and  Pollux.  Between  the  Twins  and  Orion  is 
Auriga,  the  Charioteer,  the  most  brilliant  star  in  this  constellation; 
Capella  is  also  the  season's  greatest  boast  in  magnificence. 

By  turning  towards  the  north  another  interesting  portion  of  the 
sky  will  become  visible  to  you.  The  most  outstanding  constellation  here 
is  Cassiopeia.  During  the  winter  months,  this  otherwise  dignified  queen 
turns  acrobatic  and  appears  in  the  sky  upside  down.  You  will  recognize 
her  as  a  crudely  formed  M,  and  when  you  realize  her  normal  seated  posi- 
tion in  summer  and  autumn  is  a  W,  you  can  judge  just  how  far  she  has 
lost  her  regal  dignity.  Below  Cassiopeia,  nearer  the  north  star,  is  an 
isosceles  triangle  with  two  other  stars  below  its  base.    These  five  form  the 
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figure  of  Cassiopia's  husband  Cepheus,  who  Hkewise  spends  the  winter 
at  some  expense  to  his  equilibrium.  Their  chief  worry  is  their  daughter 
Andromeda  who  has  been  captured  and  imprisoned  over  towards  the 
east,  but  about  to  be  rescued  by  the  daring  Perseus.  These  two,  however, 
are  doomed  forever  to  the  fate  of  Keats's  immortal  lovers.  Never  shall 
this  valiant  warrior  reach  his  goal. 

Indeed  the  same  story  might  be  told  of  all  the  other  constellations 
who,  night  after  night,  mount  the  stage  of  the  sky  to  renew  their  de- 
lightful drama.  For  centuries  past  they  have  thrilled  the  hearts  of  those 
who  loved  to  watch  these  graceful  actors.  Still  these  heavenly  bodies 
have  a  deeper  significance  than  that  assigned  them  by  ancient  imagery 
and  a  more  powerful  lesson  for  man.  When  night  has  shrouded  the 
beauties  of  nature's  landscape  in  darkness,  and  the  sweet  melodies  of  birds 
are  no  longer  heard,  then  the  sky  grows  glorious  with  their  brilliance  and 
man  feels  indeed 

"Nature   never   wears    a   mean    appearance." 

S.  D.  M. 


Loneliness 

You  say  so  well  'tis  cursed  loneliness 

That  with  an  icy  clutch  the  sad  heart  grips 

And,  like  the  Autumn's  chilling  frost  that  nips 

The  buds  who  trusted  to  her  false  caress. 

So,  too,  this  dreaded  spectre  loneliness 

Steals  with  malicious  glee  from  trembling  lips 

The  last  sad  smile.     The  lonely  spirit  slips 

Despondent  now,  into  dull  weariness. 

Yet  when  some  gentle  deed  of  kindliness 

That  sweetly  shows  another's  tender  care, 

Or  soothing  words  come  from  a  loving  friend. 

These  say  indeed  'tis  blessed  loneliness 

That  teaches  in  the  midst  of  this  despair 

The  meaning  and  the  beauty  of  a  friend. 

S.  D.  M. 
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The  Federal  Theatre 


"In  an  era  of  stereotyped  Hollywood  entertainment  and  radio  com- 
petition, the  high  priced  Broadway  theatre  was  in  the  status  of  an  obso- 
lete handicraft  facing  the  competition  of  factory  goods."  This  matter 
was  brought  to  a  crisis  during  the  depression  years,  when  veteran  Broad- 
way actors  and  young  hopefuls  walked  the  streets  jobless,  the  victims  of 
the  ten-cent  movie  and  the  free  radio  play. 

The  possibilities  of  work  for  these  people  were  seen  in  the  latter  part 
of  193  5  when  plans  were  made  for  starting  a  theatre  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This  theatre  would  employ  jobless  actors  and 
actresses,  pay  them  a  straight  relief  salary  of  $103.40  a  month  to  put  on 
plays  which  would  bring  no  monetary  profit  to  the  government.  The 
cost  of  fifty-five  cents  for  seats  would  cover  in  part  the  hiring  of  the 
theatre,  the  costumes,  props  and  scenery. 

This  plan  was  viewed  with  alarm  by  some  conservatives  who  saw 
in  it  the  possibilities  of  government  control  of  the  theatre.  However, 
the  general  enthusiasm  of  both  the  public  and  the  actors  overruled  these 
objections,  and  the  Federal  Theatre  Project  got  off  to  a  start  in  the  sum- 
mer of  193  5  with  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Hallie  Flanagan,  widely  ex- 
perienced in  theatrical  work,  to  the  post  of  National  Director. 

The  first  play  given  by  the  Federal  Theatre  opened  in  New  York 
in  February,  1936.  It  didn't  cause  any  excitement  in  the  theatrical 
world  and  was  attended  only  by  a  fairly  large  crowd.  But  the  people 
in  New  York  who  had  never  before  been  able  to  see  a  play  at  two  and 
three  dollar  prices  now  crowded  the  fifty-five  cent  seats  of  the  Federal 
Theatre.  The  Federal  Theatre  chose  its  plays  with  a  view  to  reaching  all 
different  types  of  people.  Works  of  unknown  dramatists  competed 
with  Shakespeare  and  with  the  mystery  and  romantic  plays  of  a  few 
seasons  back;  racial  groups  put  on  the  plays  of  their  own  literature.  By 
the  middle  of  March,  the  plays  were  building  up  a  good  box  office  and 
the  directors  and  actors  had  received  high  praise  from  dramatic  critics. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  successes  of  the  Federal  Theatre  was 
the  production  of  Macbeth,  cast  entirely  with  negroes.  So  well  was  this 
done  that  it  met  with  immediate  success  and  soon  the  fifty-five  cent  seats 
were  thronged  with  New  York  celebrities. 

Most  novel  of  the  plays,  perhaps,  was  The  Living  Newspaper, 
a  one  hour  performance  dramatizing  recent  history,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  March  of  Time.  The  plot  was  the  collective  crea- 
tion or  more  than  seventy  separate  reporters  and  research  men,  their 
work  passing  through  the  hands  of  fifteen  dramatists  who  wrote  the 
scenes.  The  production  of  this  and  other  original  plays  is  in  accordance 
with  Mrs.  Flanagan's  belief  that  "we  need  throughout  America  a  num- 
ber of  theatres  experimental  in  nature  and  specializing  in  new  plays  of 
unknown  dramatists."  Elinor  Monaghan,  '40. 
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A  Matter  of  Keeping  Your  Mouth  Shut 


Mary  McMahon,   'Jv. 


This  business  of  visiting  art  gal- 
leries is  really  very  simple  if  one  culti- 
_^  __^tf»rfcv-^^^^^^^^™       v^'^cs  the  technique  of  silence.     Of 
^T^I^BS^Pv^^^^^^^H       (bourse,  it  is  rather  difficult  for  every- 
^^^^^PI'^^j^^^^^^^^^H       one  to  manage  that  Garboish-alone- 
^^    1^0\  T^^^^^^^^l       in-a-crowd  gaze,  but  with  persever- 
ance it  can  be  done.    And  with  what 
results! 

In  the  first  place,  you  can  stand 
in  front  of  a  modernistic  painting 
that  reminds  you  of  nothing  so  much 
as  the  Toonerville  Trolley  in  a  smash- 
up,  and  really  be  wondering  when 
you  will  ever  get  your  Ethics  books 
read.  People  will  edge  away  from 
you  as  from  a  soul  enraptured  and 
feel  that  at  last  some  one  has  arrived 
who  understands  modern  art,  and  who  is  transported  by  it. 

From  there  you  may  drift  to  something  that  is  not  Art  (at  any  rate, 
not  with  a  capital  A) ,  but  for  which  you  have  long  cherished  a  sneaking 
admiration.  Having  perfected  the  technique  of  silence,  you  may  now 
admire  your  ill-chosen  favorite  without  artistic  qualms.  Passers-by  will 
inevitably  mistake  your  now  ambiguously  blank  expression  for  loathing. 
No  one  need  ever  know  that  you  like  something  that  isn't  Art! 

The  time  will  come,  of  course,  when  the  urge  to  speak  is  great.  You 
will  spy  a  ballet  dancer,  poised  precariously  on  one  toe,  and  want  to  ex- 
claim, "Ah!  a  Degas."  But  somebody  else  may  have  painted  a  ballet 
dancer,  too,  who  knows?  Or,  if  you  insist  on  murmuring,  "Ah!  a  Rem- 
brandt," people  will  begin  to  wonder  if  you  recognized  the  El  Grecos 
and  Holbeins  in  the  adjoining  room  where  you  didn't  say  a  thing.  Had 
you  been  quiet,  they  might  have  assumed  you  knew  them  all. 

Worse  than  that  may  happen,  though:  you  may  really  put  your  foot 
in  it.  I  remember  one  woman  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  who 
was  evidently  trying  to  exercise  her  French.  She  was  gazing  at  El 
Greco's  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  Inquisitor  and  visibly  groping  for  words 
to  express  her  appreciation.  While  she  groped,  I  wondered  whether  the 
portrait  could  seriously  be  considered  as  a  rival  to  the  Shadow  for  fright- 
ening little  children.  Suddenly,  the  groping  ceased.  The  lady  started. 
"Such  .  .  .  such  ]oie  de  vivrel"  Well,  if  there's  anything  El  Greco  hasn't 
got,  it's  )oie  de  vivre.    If  she  had  only  kept  her  mouth  shut.  .  .  . 

It  certainly  pays.  By  the  time  you've  traversed  a  whole  gallery  in 
this  reserved  silence,  your  friends  will  begin  to  get  anxious.    As  you  walk 

(Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 
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Books  and  Colonial  New  England 

Books  were  so  highly  esteemed  in  colonial  New  England  that  book 
owners  were  objects  of  envy  and  to  be  a  bookseller  was  to  be  wealthy. 
Here  children  learned  to  read  at  any  early  age  so  they  might  know  the 
Bible.  All  serious-minded  books  were  welcomed,  diligently  read,  and 
widely  discussed.  But  in  eccentric  old  New  England  such  common  things 
as  books  could  not  escape  having  peculiar  customs  arise  about  them. 

Writers  would  pray  devoutly  before  writing  the  book.  (Some  of 
them  would  have  done  well  to  leave  off  writing  and  go  on  praying.) 
Most  authors  sent  their  books  to  England  to  be  published,  and  a  great 
gamble  it  was  to  ship  the  precious  manuscripts  across  the  ocean.  Cotton 
Mather,  one  of  the  earlier  theological  writers,  spent  the  June  day  on 
which  his  Magrialia  Christiana  sailed  in  fasting  and  prayer  that  it  might 
arrive  safely  in  England.  He  did  not  receive  any  news  of  this  work 
until  December! 

Because  of  the  hazards  and  inconvenience,  many  authors  soon  left 
off  having  their  works  published  in  England.  There  were  four  printers 
in  New  England  to  whom  they  could  consign  their  work.  Nor  was  it 
the  printer  or  seller  who  met  the  cost  of  publication,  but  the  author. 
Sometimes  the  author  went  so  far  as  to  present  any  who  were  interested 
with  his  work. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  mutual  admiration  society  among  the 
author,  seller  and  possible  purchaser.  Shortly  before  the  presentation  of 
a  new  book,  such  a  notice  as  this  might  appear  in  a  newspaper,  "For  the 
pleasing  entertainment  of  the  Polite  Part  of  Mankind,  I  have  printed  the 
most  beautiful  Poems  of  Mr.  Stephen  Duck,  the  famous  Wiltshire  Poet. 
It  is  a  full  Demonstration  to  me  that  the  People  of  New  England  have 
a  fine  Taste  for  good  Sense  and  polite  learning  having  already  sold  1200 
of  these  Poems." 

Indeed,  books  were  often  written  at  the  request  of  certain  sub- 
scribers. Many  were  the  indignant  cries  of  authors  who  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  promised  support  upon  the  completion  of  their  works.  But 
sometimes  a  single  patron  would  defray  the  cost  of  printing,  but  would 
include  a  page  or  two  to  advertise  his  merchandise! 

Too  commonly  were  book  owners  the  victims  of  borrowers  who 
failed  to  return  the  book,  or  who  even  failed  to  notify  the  owner  of  his 
borrowing.  Evidence  of  the  feeling  of  the  lender  can  be  found  in  an 
advertisement  in  the  Connecticut  Cojirant,  "The  gentleman  who 
took  the  second  volume  of  Bacon's  Abridgement  from  Mr.  David 
Ball's  bedroom  on  the  18th  of  November  would  do  well  to  return  it  to  the 
owner  whose  name  he  will  find  on  the  15  th  page.  If  he  choose  rather 
to  keep  it,  the  owner  wishes  him  to  call  and  take  the  rest  of  the  set." 

To  prevent  such  a  loss,  inscriptions  were  scribbled  on  the  flypage  as, 
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"This  is  Hanah  Moxon,  Her  Book. 
You  may  just  within  it  look, 
You  had  better  not  do  more, 
For  old  black  Satan's  at  the  door. 
And  will  snatch  at  stealing  hands. 
Look  behind  you!     There  he  stands." 

But  can  anything  climax  the  custom  of  putting  a  book  on  trial,  and 
ordering  it  to  be  punished?  William  Pyncheon's  book  was  sentenced  to 
be  burned,  another  to  be  hanged!  One  such  "criminal"  was  ordered  to 
be  "publickly  whipt  according  to  Moses'  Law  with  40  stripes  save  one, 
then  burnt."  Rosalie  Saitta,  '40. 


Moonlight  Spectre 


We  had  been  riding  for  nearly  four  hours  now,  and  still  the  scenes 
remained  unchanged.  There  were  still  those  endless  fields  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  summer  moon;  there  were  still  those 
eerie  shadows  thrown  across  our  path  by  the  gleam  of  moonlight  on  tree 
and  cornfield.  Before  us,  the  road  stretched  as  a  white  band  winding 
among  the  foothills.  We  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  dis- 
trict, a  region  strange  to  us. 

Infrequently  a  car  would  come  toward  us  on  the  highway,  throwing 
the  blinding  glare  of  its  headlights  on  our  windshield;  then  swiftly  it 
would  slip  by.  We  saw  a  huge  touring  bus  approaching  from  the  bend 
in  the  mountain,  and  as  the  deep  toot  of  its  horn  echoed  among  the  foot- 
hills it  passed  beyond  us  in  the  moonlight.  Here  and  there,  black  mounds 
of  coal  dust  were  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  with  only  stubby  grass 
and  an  occasional  shrub  on  the  surface  of  these  mountains  of  coal.  As  we 
rounded  a  bend  near  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills,  the  sound  of  water  met 
our  ears,  while  through  a  clearing  at  the  left  of  the  highway  we  glimpsed 
a  small  stream  gurgling  over  a  rocky  bed.  It  was  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  mighty  Susquehanna,  and  we  followed  it  for  some  time  along  the 
highway.  About  a  mile  further  on,  a  memorable  scene  confronted  us,  as 
there,  rising  to  a  great  height,  a  massive  concrete  bridge  gleamed  pure 
white  above  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  valley.  It  seemed  almost  a  super- 
natural structure  standing  out  so  boldly  magnificent  against  the  blue 
background  of  hills.  The  driver  of  our  car  recognized  it  as  the  largest 
concrete  bridge  in  Pennsylvania. 

"When  that  was  being  built,"  he  said,  "a  worker  fell  into  one  of  its 
cavities  just  as  a  load  of  cement  was  being  poured  into  it.  He  was  buried 
alive  in  there,  for  they  have  never  removed  the  body." 

We  shuddered,  pulled  the  rug  more  closely  about  us,  and  casting  a 
last  look  back  upon  the  monstrous  beauty  of  that  tomb  astride  the  moun- 
tains, we  rode  on.  Maureen  Riordan,  '39. 
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Big  Break 


Jim  remembered  quite  well  the  first  time  he  met  the  man;  Jim  was 
young,  by  far  the  youngest  member  of  the  force,  and  very  anxious  to 
make  good.  Of  course  the  man  was  in  on  it,  and  long  afterwards  he  said 
that  it  was  the  grace  with  which  he  took  his  embarrassment  that  started 
a  friendship  of  which  Jim  has  never  stopped  boasting. 

Jim  had  just  reported  for  duty  this  day,  and  was  told  to  go  with 
Detective  Sergeant  Moore  to  aid  in  the  arrest  of  a  pair  of  minor  crim- 
inals who  were  staying  in  one  of  the  larger  hotels.  They  had  barely 
entered  the  lobby  when  Moore  grabbed  Jim's  arm  and  pulled  him  into  a 
corner. 

"Look!"  he  whispered  fiercely,  pointing  to  a  man  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  lobby.    "Do  you  know  who  that  is?" 

Jim  looked  closely,  but  though  the  man  looked  familiar,  he  couldn't 
place  him.     "No,"  he  admitted. 

"Well,  I  do,"  said  Moore.  "Here's  a  big  break  for  you,  kid.  That 
bird's  wanted  plenty  at  headquarters.  Slip  up  and  put  the  bracelets  on 
him.    But  be  careful.    He's  dangerous." 

Jim  nodded,  and  mustering  up  courage,  strode  boldly  up  and  tapped 
the  man  on  the  shoulder.  "The  boys  at  headquarters  would  like  to  see 
you,"  he  remarked,  "and  I'm  putting  these  on  you  for  safe  keeping." 

"Couldn't  we  do  it  less  publicly?"  the  man  asked,  apparently  un- 
concerned.   "It  would  be  embarrassing  here." 

Jim  agreed,  and  they  walked  over  to  a  corner.  The  man  held  out 
his  hands,  and  Jim  started  to  clamp  the  bracelets  on.  He  made  a  sudden 
movement,  and  Jim  closed  the  handcuffs  rapidly.  To  his  surprise,  the 
man  chuckled  and  walked  off.  Looking  down  in  amazement,  Jim  found 
he  had  handcuffed  himself!  He  turned  to  Moore,  who  was  laughing 
heartily. 

"Well,  don't  stand  there,"  Jim  shouted,  "go  after  him!" 

Moore  continued  to  laugh.  "We  could  always  find  him  if  we 
wanted  him,  but  there's  never  been  a  charge  against  Harry  Houdini." 

Grace  Brennan,   '39. 


Small  Tragedy 

There's  a  Dutch  blue  platter 

On  the  wall. 

I've  waited  nine  years 

For  it  to  fall. 

Now  we're  going  to  move. 

Dorothea  Mahon,  '41. 
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The  Oxford  Oath 


In  the  present  search  for  peace,  we  are  inclined  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  using  any  means  that  lies  at  hand  which  will  help  us  to  attain  our  ulti- 
mate end.  We  are  in  constant  danger  of  picking  up  a  sharp  double-edged 
sword  to  aid  us  in  our  fight  and  of  finding  that  we  may  be  seriously 
wounded  by  it  in  the  ensuing  struggle. 

The  Oxford  Oath  is  just  such  a  treacherous  weapon.  This  oath,  first 
introduced  at  Oxford  University  several  years  ago  as  a  result  of  the 
World  War,  is  a  vow  taken  chiefly  by  young  people  in  which  they  refuse 
to  bear  arms  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  It  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  this  country  and  has  been  adopted  by  many  thousands  in  American 
colleges  and  universities,  who  have  been  blinded  by  its  seeming  powers 
of  pacifism.  Actually  it  is  a  potential  source  of  grave  danger  to  this 
country. 

In  the  first  place,  the  refusal  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  one's  country 
is  a  rejection  of  one  of  the  foremost  duties  of  citizenship.  In  other  words, 
the  individuals  taking  the  oath  refuse  to  give  any  compensation  for  the 
protection  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  which  the  govern- 
ment guarantees  them.     This  is  hardly  a  fair  bargain. 

In  the  second  place,  the  taking  of  the  oath  by  a  sufficiently  great 
number  of  people  would  place  this  nation  in  the  weakest  state  possible. 
It  would  be  lying  unprotected  and  free  of  access  to  any  possible  foreign 
invaders.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  Communists  are  wise  enough  to 
see  this  possibility  and  are  trying  to  spread  the  oath,  not  in  a  sincere  desire 
to  advance  the  cause  of  world  peace,  but  in  order  to  further  their  own 
ends. 

In  the  third  place,  a  downright  refusal  to  bear  arms  in  war  time  is 
only  the  first  step  on  the  way  toward  refusal  to  obey  duly  constituted 
authority  in  peace  time.  The  belief  in  the  right  of  men  to  reject  the 
duties  which  naturally  fall  upon  them  because  of  their  need  for  living 
in  an  organized  society  would  grow  apace. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  above  reasons,  we  can  see  that  in  order  to 
preserve  the  stability  of  our  government,  we  must  condemn  the  Oxford 
Oath.  We  must  find  more  patriotic  means  of  preserving  peace;  means 
which  will  work  for  the  attainment  of  international  order  without 
jeopardizing  the  security  of  our  own  country. 

Ruth  Milde,  '39. 

A  MATTER  OF  KEEPING  YOUR  MOUTH  SHUT 

(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 

out  the  door  and  down  the  steps,  .-  ^  this  dazed,  ethereal   (other- 

wise blank)  expression  on  your  fact,  .it/  will  wait  on  edge  for  your 
critical  summation.  On  the  bottom  step,  you  give  in.  "Some  stuff, 
heh?"  Katherine  Shea,  '38. 
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Song  for  February 

Still  there  is  Spring, 

For  yesterday  I  heard — 

Within  my  heart — 

A  robin  sing, 

And  something  dimmed  my  eyes 

(Or  was  it  snow?) 

That  seemed  to  look  like  blossoms 

When  they  blow  from  trees  in  May. 

Say  this  is  madness,  or  some  foolish  will 

To  make  a  green  hill  of  a  snow-clad  promontory. 

Still 

There  is  the  Spring — and  earth  will  make  it  so 

Perhaps  a  httle  later  than  my  heart, 

A  month  or  two  before  the  blossoms  start. 

But  earth  will  shortly  condescend 

And  we'll  have  blossoms  in  the  end. 

Margaret  Hirsch,  '39. 


She  is  a  daughter  of  delight, 
Who  knows  the  calls  of  birds  on  wing 
And  sounds  of  voices  in  the  night, 
The  joys  that  from  a  simple  thing — 
A  flower,  ripples  in  a  stream. 
Quick  footfalls  on  a  garden  walk. 
The  brief,  shy  smiles  of  human  talk — 
Compose  the  substance  of  a  dream. 

Jane  Walsh,  '39. 


Catherine  Murray.  '38. 
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Interview  With  Brooks  Atkinson 


Interviewing,  at  best,  is  usually  a  tremulous  assignment  but  when  the 
subject  is  so  friendly  and  interesting  a  person  as  Mr.  Brooks  Atkinson, 
Dramatic  Critic  for  The  New  York  Times,  it  becomes  an  experience — 
an  experience  of  a  lifetime.  As  we  waited  in  that  busy  outside  oflSce  of 
the  Times  Building  with  hub  bub  of  agitation  and  race  against  time, 
we  tried  to  visualize  how  Mr.  Atkinson  would  appear.  Would  he  be  tall, 
impressive  and  gloomy  or  perhaps  short,  stocky  and  good-humored? 
Well!  How  would  you  visualize  a  dramatic  critic?  We  looked  up  and 
there  he  was — Meet  Mr.  Brooks  Atkinson,  tall,  lean,  deep  brown  eyes, 
hair  that  hesitates  between  a  deep  brown  and  chestnut,  mustache,  nice 
hands  that  toy  almost  constantly  with  his  pipe  and  best  of  all  a  smile  that 
immediately  sets  you  at  ease. 

Settled  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  office,  we  were  eager  to  know  the  back- 
ground of  the  man  who  had  come  so  far  in  the  field  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism. From  early  boyhood,  he  told  us,  that  ambition  to  write  and  to  have 
a  world  read  his  message  and  value  his  opinion,  had  evidenced  itself — 
first  in  that  homely  hobby  of  the  printing  press,  college  with  majoring 
in  English  and  thence  to  the  inevitable  "hit  and  miss"  life  of  the  reporter 
in  Boston  and  later  at  Springfield.  And  here  we  might  say  that  Mr.  At- 
kinson is  a  hearty  enthusiast  of  a  college  background  and  a  liberal  educa- 
tion for  success  in  most  any  field  and  more  generally  for  complete  living. 
And  those  college  years  must  have  been  very  happy  ones,  for  our  critic 
had  that  certain  look  of  happy  reminiscence  in  his  eyes. 

It  was  particularly  interesting  to  note  Mr.  Atkinson's  personal  views 
on  the  most  valuable  aspect  of  higher  education.  To  taste  liberally  of  a 
varied  curriculum  including  the  arts,  the  sciences,  languages,  business  ad- 
ministration, social  sciences,  history  and  literature,  is  much  the  wiser 
course  if  one  is  to  become  a  well-rounded,  open-minded,  alert  and  inter- 
esting as  well  as  interested  personality.  Mr.  Atkinson's  own  college 
course,  he  pointed  out,  was  not  of  the  type  limited  particularly  to  one 
field,  but  rather  inclusive  of  all  branches  of  study,  and  this  plan  proved 
invaluable  to  him  in  his  chosen  work.  We  can  easily  see  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  background  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  the  drama  itself  is  in- 
clusive in  its  theme  of  almost  every  field,  for  it  is,  truly,  a  reproduction 
of  life.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  potential  drama  critic,  as  Emerson 
would  put  it,  "If  he  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  must 
carry  out  the  wealth  of  the  Indies."  The  drama,  like  all  art,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son would  contend,  must  be  free,  unrestricted,  unharnessed.  Danger 
points?  Well!  He  would  say  that  they  occur  only  with  subjective  fail- 
ings in  the  mind  of  an  audience  intellectually  immature  and  the  objec- 
tive truth  and  reality  of  the  drama  rides  on  untouched.    We  wonder! 
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The  field  for  dramatic  critics  of  the  future,  we  are  sorry  to  report 
to  the  "girls  back  home,"  is  extremely  limited.  Mr.  Atkinson  listed  for 
us  that  selective  group  of  writers  in  New  York  City  and  believe  it  or  not, 
there  are  really  no  more  than  five  or  six.  Maybe  Macy's  isn't  so  bad  after 
all! 

But  now  with  just  a  glimpse  to  the  field,  we  questioned  our  victim  as 
to  his  opinions  of  that  very  prominent  vehicle  of  the  New  York  stage,  the 
propaganda  play.  What  was  its  rank  as  drama?  And  here  that  keen, 
quiet,  analytical  evaluation,  so  much  a  part  of  his  writing,  marked  his  an- 
swer. Propaganda  plays,  Mr.  Atkinson  reminded  us,  were  hardly  a 
modern  creation  for  way  back  in  the  time  of  Euripides  with  his  "Trojan 
Women"  we  can  find  traces  of  this  same  tendency.  But  is  the  purely 
propaganda  play  true  drama,  we  wanted  to  know?  His  answer  was  al- 
most axiomatic.  "Playwrights  should  write  propaganda  plays  but  propa- 
gandists should  not  write  plays."     We  had  our  answer. 

The  Poetic  Drama?  Mr.  Atkinson  would  give  the  laurel  wreath  to 
Maxwell  Anderson  and  particularly  for  his  Winterset.  Because  Mr. 
Anderson  leaves  you  with  a  thought,  a  disquieting  mental  jab  from  com- 
placency, a  disturbing  awakening  from  indifference  to  a  realization  of 
a  problem,  for  all  these  things  we  are  the  debtors  to  the  playwright's 
genius. 

The  future  of  the  American  drama  is,  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  a  very  glori- 
ous one  if  present  indications  are  reliable.  As  young  as  our  nation  is  in 
comparison  with  the  heritage  of  England  and  the  Continent,  the  drama 
of  America  is,  in  the  vernacular,  just  about  "the  tops."  And,  Mr.  Win- 
chell,  our  Mr.  Atkinson  would  rate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New  York  Theater- 
goer the  ideal  couple! 

If  you're  wondering,  Mr.  Atkinson  does  attend  nearly  all  the  first 
nights  and  still  gets  the  thrill  of  anticipation  which  follows  upon  the 
initial  lowering  of  lights,  hush  of  conversation  and  final  raising  of  the 
curtain.  Somehow  I  don't  think  that  he'll  ever  grow  blase — he  just  isn't 
the  type! 

We  had  talked  a  long  while  and  it  was  long  past  the  time  for  de- 
parture, but  we  had  had  such  a  nice  time.  Mr.  Atkinson  rose  as  we 
moved  to  go — the  Dramatic  Critic  for  The  New  York  Times,  a  busy  man 
who  managed  the  time  for  our  inconsequential  demands.  We  had  en- 
joyed the  visit  so  much,  for  we  had  chatted  with,  and  not  merely  inter- 
viewed, a  charming  and  a  very  human  literary  figure. 

Marjorie  Burns,  '39. 
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On  Teaching 


I  think  it  would  be  rather  interesting  to  try  an  association  test  with 
the  word  "teacher"  on  the  list  of  the  examiner.  When  one  actually  con- 
siders teaching  in  the  abstract,  it  is  delightfully  easy,  even  for  one  out- 
side the  teaching  profession,  to  become  idealistic  about  it.  Even  the 
most  hardened  cynic  will  admit  the  vast  possibilities  for  doing  good  and 
for  performing  constructive  work  in  character  formation  that  are  of- 
fered to  any  man  or  woman  who  has  under  his  guidance  every  day  a 
group  of  students  numbering  well  above  the  hundred  mark. 

Nevertheless,  the  reaction  to  that  word  is  rarely  of  the  idealistic 
variety.  About  it,  for  many  years,  there  has  been  an  aura  of  distaste 
which  I  feel  those  of  us  who  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  and  those 
of  you  who  are  about  to  enter  it  as  a  profession  can  do  much  to  dispel. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  attitude  that  it  is  a  routine  job,  which  is,  of 
course,  synonymous  in  our  progressive  world  with  the  horror  of  "get- 
ting into  a  rut."  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  provided — 
and  this  provision  is  necessary  in  any  field  of  endeavor — that  you  are 
doing  what  you  really  want  to  do.  No  two  teaching  days  are  quite  alike. 
You  will  find  the  variety  exhausting  perhaps,  but  seldom  dull.  There 
is  an  independence  about  teaching,  too,  which  calls  into  action  and 
which  develops  all  the  resources  of  your  personality.  If  you  are  doing 
a  good  job,  there  is  little  possibility  of  stagnation  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  attitude,  harking  back  to  the  very  earliest 
days  of  Young  Ladies'  Academies,  that  teaching  is  detached  work, 
haloed,  no  doubt,  by  an  air  of  dusty  gentility,  but  far  removed  from  the 
pressing  needs  of  everyday  life;  conservatively  deafened  to  the  economic 
struggle  of  the  world  in  general.  I  can  understand  this  attitude  very 
easily.  The  teacher  spends  most  of  her  working  time  with  young  chil- 
dren or  adolescents,  not  with  adults,  except  in  the  realm  of  supervisory 
or  clerical  work.  She  should  spend  a  good  deal  of  her  time  with  gen- 
eral ideas  and  with  the  inculcation  of  ideals  which  are  unfortunately  at 
variance  with  the  general  trend.  From  these  points  of  view  her  work 
is  sheltered  to  a  great  extent  from  actual  contacts  but  the  possible  effi- 
cacy of  her  sphere  as  a  training  ground  should  not  be  forgotten.  To 
me  it  is  the  justification  of  a  teacher's  existence. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  the  difficulties  which  the  college  girl 
or  boy  has  to  fortify  himself  against  in  the  beginning  of  his  teaching 
career.  No  medieval  castle  seems  quite  as  impregnable  as  that  lofty  emi- 
nence, spoken  of  in  awed  tones  by  the  majority  of  young  teachers,  as  "an 
appointment."  There  is  the  barrage  of  examinations  which  constitutes 
an  acid  test  of  physical  and  mental  endurance.  There  are  the  thousand 
and  one  petty  trials  which  beset  everyone  in  a  new  position  where  allow- 
ances for  inadequacy  are  not  forthcoming.  No  panacea  can  be  offered 
for  these  difficulties,  except  the  trite  but  effective  slogan  that,  if  others 
have  done  it,  you  can. 
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Primitive  times  provided  like  tests  for  those  entering  maturity  and 
adulthood;  ours  are  no  less  stringent  nor  exacting.  The  examinations 
which  one  must  face  should  never  become  the  alpha  and  omega  of  one's 
college  course,  but  a  definite  portion  of  one's  college  work,  particularly 
work  in  connection  with  one's  major,  should  be  consciously  directed 
towards  their  requirements,  and  that  work  should  be  extensive  rather 
than  intensive.  Your  mental  equipment  should  never  be  guided  merely 
by  a  set  of  questions;  it  should  be  looked  at  as  a  logical,  well-balanced 
professional  training  in  which  it  is  your  job  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
thoroughness  of  a  medical  student  whose  knowledge  is  in  all  probability 
going  to  be  tested  by  practical  needs. 

As  for  the  pressing  demands  of  those  first  few  years  of  teaching, 
there  are  a  number  of  practical  skills  which  are  somewhat  neglected  in 
training.  You  should  know,  for  example,  the  curricula  of  a  number  of 
schools  as  many  of  them  depart  from  the  syllabus  in  some  subjects. 
Clerical  work,  which  of  necessity  takes  up  so  much  of  a  teacher's  time, 
could  certainly  be  made  easier  by  a  familiarity  with  the  routine  duties 
of  an  official  teacher  and  a  course  in  typing.  Practical  suggestions  for 
the  solution  of  the  disciplinary  problems  which  are  bound  to  face  any 
teacher  and  a  study  of  some  of  the  types  of  maladjustments  one  is  very 
likely  to  encounter,  should  supplement  a  course  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology or  Methods. 

These  are  not  substitutes  for  practical  experience,  but  they  will 
smooth  out  a  good  many  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  average  young 
teacher  and  will  take  a  permanent  appointment  from  the  realm  of  the 
unattainable  into  the  far  more  satisfactory  realm  of  practical  difficulties 
about  which  something  can  be  done. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  dealing  in  the  abstract  when  I  say  that  the 
Catholic  college  girl  has  a  definite  mission  in  teaching.  It  is  no  secret 
that  forces  subversive  to  all  religious  ideals  are  at  work  in  the  world;  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  casual  observation  that  every  trend  in  the  world 
about  us  is  a  trend  towards  materialism. 

A  girl  coming  from  college  is  full  of  ideals,  but  if  she  listens  to 
the  spurious  arguments  which  are  so  prevalent,  she  is  likely  to  become 
a  follower  along  the  much  easier  road.  Her  ideals  are  as  sorely  needed, 
however,  as  they  will  be  sorely  tried.  I  call  to  mind  a  sentence  of  Rene 
Viviani:  "No  man  can  say  that  he  draws  strength  from  himself.  Heart 
and  soul  and  mind  and  body  would  break  were  he  to  try  it."  With  the 
realization  of  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  her  heart,  no  girl  is  going 
to  allow  any  amount  of  popular  philosophy  undermine  her  appreciation 
of  her  education  or  her  faith  in  its  value.  The  privilege  of  giving  those 
in  whose  hands  the  world  will  one  day  be  placed  a  source  of  strength 
beyond  themselves  and  a  clear  vision  of  their  responsibilities  to  that 
world  is  a  work  so  real  and  so  pressing  that  she  can  feel  justified  in  direct- 
ing all  her  training  and  all  the  resources  of  her  mind  towards  it. 

Mary  E.  Cronin,  '31. 
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Sigrid  Undset 


For  her  "powerful  delineation  of  medieval  life,"  Sigrid  Undset  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  literature  in  1928.  Long  before  her  novel 
Kristin  Lavransdatter  had  brought  her  international  fame  her  name  had 
loomed  brilliantly  on  the  horizon  of  the  Scandinavian  world  of  literature. 

A  mere  cursory  glance  over  Sigrid  Undset's  life  reveals  a  great  dis- 
parity between  her  own  life,  meager  and  commonplace,  and  the  life  she 
reveals,  glamorous  and  mosaiclike,  in  her  fiction.  The  little  medieval 
town  of  Kalundborg  in  Denmark  was  her  birthplace.  Here  on  May  22, 
1882,  was  Sigrid  Undset  born.  Her  father,  Ingvald  Martin  Undset,  was 
a  well-known  Norwegian  savant  and  archaeologist.  Her  mother  was 
Danish.  During  her  childhood  she  often  visited  her  father's  father  in 
Trondhjem,  Trondhjem  which  was  to  figure  so  often  in  her  novels  as  the 
center  and  magnet  of  religious  fervor  and  piety  of  fourteenth-century 
Norway.  After  the  death  of  her  father  she  was  obliged,  for  a  time,  to 
stifle  her  plan  to  write  and  for  ten  years  was  engaged  in  secretarial  work 
in  Oslo.  Her  days  were  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  but  her  eve- 
nings and  occasional  holidays  were  her  own,  and  these  she  devoted  to 
writing.  In  1911,  the  novel  Jenny  brought  her  Scandinavian  fame. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  married  the  artist,  A.  C.  Svarstad.  Since  1911,  at 
Lillehammer,  she  has  lived  a  quiet,  busy  life  divided  among  her  house, 
children,  the  publishers,  and  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  she  was  con- 
verted in  1924. 

Sigrid  Undset's  work  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  those  dealing 
with  modern  contemporary  life  and  those  dealing  with  medieval  life  of 
Norway.  Although  there  is  a  difference  in  subject-matter,  they  all  have 
the  same  underlying  motive.  She  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  moralist, 
supremely  interested  in,  and  a  champion  of  all  those  "banal  and  shop- 
worn" truths  which  have  been  tested  and  proved  by  the  human  race 
through  centuries  of  experience.  Her  earlier  works  simply  describe  with 
stark  realism  the  tragedy  and  disaster  that  overtakes  men  and  women 
who  would  attempt  to  flout  defiance  at  and  violate  those  ties  which  bind 
the  race  together;  later  there  is  a  gradual  evolving  of  a  theory  of  life, 
and  lastly  her  works  reflect  her  ethical  convictions  which  are  based  on 
and  are  a  result  of  profound  religious  faith. 

To  be  as  thorough  and  penetrating  in  search  for  truth,  in  her  field, 
as  her  father  had  been  in  his,  was  her  goal.  Her  earlier  novels  such  as 
Jenny  deal  with  contemporary  characters;  her  later  characters  and  these 
are  her  most  important  ones,  are  drawn  from  the  medieval  middle  classes 
in  Norway  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  For  these  later 
works  such  as  Kristin  Lavransdatter  and  Olav  Audunsson  or  The  Master 
of  Hestviken,  Mme.  Undset  did  a  really  amazing  amount  of  research 
and  study.  She  plunged  in  and  absorbed  through  history,  archasology 
and  the  ancient  sagas  and  ballads  of  Norway  the  spirit  of  the  fourteenth 
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century.  But  what  may  be  said  to  her  greater  honor  was  that  she 
assimilated  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  past  so  perfectly  that  she  was 
able  to  reproduce  that  life  so  accurately  and  well,  and  to  write  about 
people  in  that  age  as  realistically  and  in  such  detail  as  she  would  a  modern 
novel.  Her  people  are  real,  she  makes  us  experience  the  same  struggle 
as  they  and  follow  their  development  to  the  very  end.  Sigrid  Undset's 
characters  are,  of  course,  children  of  their  day,  influenced  by  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  lived,  but  first  and  last  by  the  Church — the 
medieval  Church  which  had  room  for  everything  human. 

Deeply  buried  in  Sigrid  Undset  were  two  convictions  which  she 
possessed  before  writing  Kristin  Lavransdatter,  one,  namely,  that  men 
and  women  were  not  fundamentally  different  in  the  fourteenth  century 
from  those  of  the  twentieth  century.  Human  nature  is  essentially  the 
same.  Secondly,  that  right  and  wrong,  sin  and  its  consequences  can 
never  be  minimized  by  modern  attitudes  or  actions.  In  Kristin  Lavrans- 
datter she  has  formulated  a  definite  plan  and  theory  of  life.  The  general 
trend  is  toward  tragedy  when  a  character  has  violated  racial  ties  and 
moral  laws,  scenes  of  remorse  and  retribution  follow  and  she  has  found 
a  balm  and  healing  solution  for  spiritual  distress  in  the  peaceful  cloisters 
and  the  practical  self-sacrificing  service  of  the  Church. 

Kristin  Lavransdatter  is  a  trilogy  consisting  of  "The  Bridal  Wreath," 
"The  Mistress  of  Husaby"  and  "The  Cross."  It  is  the  story  of  Kristin's 
love,  the  love  of  a  strong  woman  for  a  weak  man.  But  what  is  really 
more  important,  and  this  we  do  not  realize  until  the  end  of  the  novel,  is 
that  it  is  a  story  of  a  human  soul  in  its  relation  to  God.  The  tetrology 
Olav  Audunsson  is  also  the  story  of  a  human  being  from  childhood  to 
the  grave.  The  situation  is  reversed,  however,  for  here  Olav  is  the  strong, 
noble  character. 

Sigrid  Undset  has  a  boundless  admiration  for  the  beauty  and  maj- 
esty of  the  Church.  Her  appreciation  expresses  itself  in  the  description 
of  the  religious  festivals  celebrated  under  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Trondhjem  where  people  flocked  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  the  pilgrimages 
attended  by  thousands  coming  on  foot  from  the  uttermost  bounds  of 
the  kingdom  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  King  Olav  and  the  office  of  Compline 
chanted  in  the  Dominican  church  in  Hamar  spreading  peace  and  serenity 
in  bruised  hearts.  Another  time  the  figures  of  mendicant  monks,  those 
friends  of  the  poor  and  the  counsellors  of  the  unhappy,  pass  before  us. 

Sigrid  Undset's  picture  of  medieval  Norway  is  at  one  time  like  a 
richly  colored  mosaic,  bright,  gorgeous  colors  fusing  to  make  a  truly 
beautiful  pattern,  at  another  time  it  resembles  a  great  stained-glass 
window  like  unto  that  one  in  the  Cathedral  of  Trondhjem,  casting  won- 
drous "fluttering  flecks  of  light;  red  as  blood  and  yellow  as  beer,  blue 
and  brown  and  green."  Her  medieval  works  have  done  more  than  re- 
capture and  re-create  a  past  age;  they  have  made  us  feel  a  common  hu- 
manity with  a  people  of  a  bygone  age. 

Laura  Hundley,  '39. 
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lown   lopics 

Have  you  noticed  the  theme  we  chose  for  this  issue  of  Loria, 
darhngs?  It's  art,  if  you  please — art,  a  term  so  ambiguous  it  includes 
everything  from  a  Gainsborough  to  a  mummy  case.  And  while  we're 
on  the  subject  of  art,  do  fetch  out  your  last  issue  of  Loria  and  peruse 
that  cover  again  to  see  if  you  can  possibly  find  the  title  lurking  some- 
where in  that  red  and  black  color  scheme.  The  minute  we  saw  the  cover 
we  protested  to  the  art  department.  "Where's  the  title?"  says  we.  The 
artiste  responsible  for  the  perpetration  informed  us  that  the  title  is  lurk- 
ing in  the  marshes  (among  the  cat-tails),  and  even  a  blind  crocodile 
should  be  able  to  see  it.  We  ignored  the  inference,  and  Madame  X  went 
on  to  explain  that  it  is  the  peculiar  mark  of  her  talent  to  lean  toward 
the  subtly  dramatic.  Uh-huh.  .  .  . 

Now,  here's  a  tale  that  ought  to  convince  the  folks  at  home  that 
the  Profs  really  are  not  the  smart  set  they're  cut  out  to  be.  It  seems 
that  on  last  December  8th  (holyday,  remember?),  one  of  the  history 
Profs  labored  over  from  Manhattan  to  meet  his  lasses,  only  to  find  that 
his  lasses  were  nowhere  to  be  met.    How  history  does  defeat  itself! 

Delving  into  our  mailbag,  we  find  a  note  from  a  Freshman  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  10  J  steps  from  gym  to  the  third  floor,  and  it  leaves 
us  wondering.  We  don't  know  whether  to  refer  her  to  the  Medical 
Examiner  as  a  bad  case  of  boredom,  or  whether  to  pass  her  information 
on  to  you  as  a  veiled  suggestion  that  we  demand  an  elevator  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  On  second  thought,  we  might  keep  it  in  mind  just  in  case  we 
run  out  of  something  to  worry  about  in  the  U.  A.  meetings.  If  you  are 
a  firm  believer  in  the  impossible,  you  may  be  able  to  imagine  such  a 
thing;  but  we've  sat  through  too  many  second  bells  already  to  resort  to 
fancy  now. 

Speaking  of  U.  A.,  they  are  still  laughing  at  the  U.  A.  secretary 
who  learned  in  an  English  course  the  other  day  that  horses  do  lie  down 
when  they  sleep.  It  seems  she's  a  non-believer  in  lying-down-sleeping- 
horses,  and  she  insists  on  being  shown.  Really,  Grace,  there's  no  sense  in 
nagging  about  it. 

That  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  courses  that  offer  you  pointers  not 
listed  in  the  catalog.  First  and  foremost  is  S.  S.  60.  If  you  enroll  in  that 
course,  you  will  not  only  learn  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  bad-boy 
dictators  in  Europe,  but  you  have  a  more  than  even  chance  of  hearing  a 
recitation  of  the  kee-utest  nursery  rhyme  by  the  Professor. 

Life  takes  on  even  deeper  hues  when  you  encounter  such  facts  as 
these  in  an  English  course: 

"No,  they  don't  burn  witches  in  New  England  any  more,  they  have 
central  heating." 

And  this  gem: 
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"In  England,  the  south  wind  brings  rain;  in  Brooklyn,  it  brings 
the  smell  of  chocolate." 

And  now,  some  food  for  thought.  Here's  a  recipe  for  beef  stew  a  la 
Lorenzo  Hall.  The  sophomores  concocted  it  over  there  one  day,  and 
we  took  pains  to  investigate.  All  you  do  is  cook  beef  stew  according  to 
your  favorite  recipe,  and,  when  well  done,  leave  it  on  the  stove  to  burn 
until  nice  and  black  on  the  bottom.  When  the  smell  is  strong  enough 
to  choke  you,  race  back  to  the  kitchen,  remove  the  pan  from  the  stove, 
then  wail  loudly  for  ten  minutes.  At  the  demonstration  we  attended,  it 
worked  wonders.  It  actually  drove  two  cats  out  of  the  library,  and  sev- 
eral sensitive  diners  fled  also.  Of  course,  it  may  have  been  pure  coinci- 
dence, but  that  same  afternoon  we  came  across  a  copy  of  The  Great  Ab- 
iiormals  upstairs,  and  the  pages  were  beginning  to  curl. 

By  the  way,  along  with  our  New  Year's  resolutions  we  have  solemnly 
vowed  to  spare  the  Ethics  department  (at  least  in  this  issue) ;  so,  despite 
all  your  suggestions  as  to  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it,  we  positively  will 
not  grind  the  customary  axe.     Now,  that's  that. 

You  really  ought  to  buy  a  copy  of  Footprints  this  year,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  sheer  animosity.  It  was  that  sentiment  which  finally 
led  us  to  part  with  our  two  dollars  and  postpone  the  permanent  in  these 
impermanent  curls.  Since  last  October  we  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
what  is  to  be  the  theme  of  Footprints.  We've  approached  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Staff  with  the  question,  but  so  far  we've  learned  nothing. 
They  will  either  give  you  that  significant  nod  which  says,  "Blessings  on 
your  ignorance,"  or  they  will  refer  you  to  the  editor  for  worse  treatment. 
Here  you'll  get  a  sad  story  about  her  dog  who  ate  glass  for  his  Sunday 
dinner — and  didn't  even  wait  to  have  it  ground — but  you'll  hear  nary 
a  word  about  Footprints.  That  was  the  last  straw.  We  decided  that  it 
is  much  less  painful  to  buy  the  thing  and  ease  our  curiosity. 

Just  in  case  anyone  is  naive  enough  to  think  that  life  on  Clinton 
Avenue  is  not  lived  under  pressure,  we  have  taken  this  from  the  files.  It 
concerns  the  student  in  the  art  course  who  extolled  the  original  of 
Da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  at  great  length  in  reporting  on  a  visit  which 
she  thought  she  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  But  Fate 
donned  the  buskins  when  the  Professor  replied,  "That's  odd,  the  last  time 
I  heard  of  the  Last  Supper,  it  was  hanging  in  the  Louvre."  Bad  man- 
ners all  around,  we  think. 

On  our  way  to  the  Junior  banquet  one  cold  winter's  night,  we  came 
across  a  Park  Avenue  jewelry  firm  whose  name  suggests  the  best  way 
that  we  have  yet  found  of  putting  a  sneeze  in  print.  It's  T.  Azeez. 
Gesundheit! 

And  apropos  of  the  night  of  January  28  th,  we  have  the  following 
teaser: 

Guess  what  happened  when  a  certain  top  hat  and  tails  met  a  certain 
black  derby  at  the  Junior  Prom? 

(We'll  mail  you  the  answer  to  that  one  in  exchange  for  a  de- 
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tailed  account  of  where  you  were  that  night,  and  why  you  weren't  where 
you  should  be.) 

Not  to  be  overlooked,  of  course,  is  that  pat  on  the  back  we  prom- 
ised the  Seniors  for  the  nice  dinner  and  dance  they  gave  themselves. 
Said  one  Senior:  "Everything  was  so  nice  and  cozy  that  I  really  felt  I 
knew  every  girl  there."    Now,  now,  isn't  that  laying  it  on  a  bit  thick? 

Our  parting  word  goes  to  the  National  Democratic  Committee: 
Things  are  definitely  on  the  upgrade  for  you  boys.  .  .  .  What  with  a  cer- 
tain staunch  Tribune  reader  on  our  Faculty  actually  threatening  to  read 
the  Times,  it  looks  as  if  Roosevelt  is  about  to  invade  the  last  frontier. 

And  to  you  all: — Happy  Mid-terms! 


Though  I  See  Spring  Before  Me — 

It  must  be  nearing  Spring; 

Faint  light  still  glows  upon  the  sky 

Till  this  late  hour; 

Each  day  a  moment  longer  light  delays, 

And  hints  of  warmth  slip  in  about  mid-day. 


— A  warm  sun,  a  sudden  lilt  in  air — 
With  open  hearts  and  open  windows 

we  perceive  the  change, 
Our  nostrils  searching 
For  aromas  far  from  strange, 

like  those  that  dot  the  air  of  May. 

Stay  longer,  lingering  twilight, 

Till  we  meet  the  thaw. 

Yet — Spring  must  conquer  winter  with  a 

subtlety, 
A  transformation  graceful,  still  and  sweet. 
'Though  I  can  meet  the  singing  breeze  beyond. 
Yet  I  must  wait  to  swell  to  song — 
But  not  for  long! 

Margaret  Hirsch,  '39. 
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Editorials 


On  Taking  Exams 

The  mid-year  examinations  were 
concluded  two  weeks  ago,  yet  many 
of  the  students  are  still  recuperating 
from  that  harrowing  week  of  frenzied 
study.  Night  after  night  spent  in 
frantic  perusing  of  textbooks  and  il- 
legible notes  wrought  havoc  to  nerv- 
ous systems.  The  tension  in  the 
locker-room  immediately  preceding 
an  examination  was  amazing  to  be- 
hold —  girls  everywhere  studying 
notes  hoping  to  pick  up  a  few  odds 
and  ends  of  knowledge  at  the  last 
minute. 

We  all  know  that  examinations 
taken  under  such  conditions  are  not 
the  best  test  of  our  knowledge.  Real- 
izing this,  we  should  try  to  adopt  a 
calmer  attitude  in  taking  them.  Per- 
haps this  sounds  like  a  case  of  locking 
the  barn  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen.  The  mid-years  are  over,  true, 
but  there  are  always  those  short 
quizzes  and  hour  exams  which  keep 
cropping  up  during  the  semester 
while  in  a  very  short  time  the  finals 
will  confront  us  with  the  same  situa- 
tion. 

We  know,  of  course,  how  fruitless 
it  has  been  to  give  advice  on  how  to 
study.  Innumerable  textbooks  have 
included  the  subject,  but  students 
still  go  on  wasting  half  the  term  and 
then  worrying  themselves  with  last 
minute  cramming.  The  nervousness 
which  results  is  harmful  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  Students  should 
make  it  their  business  to  spend  a  few 
hours  weekly  on  each  of  their  courses 
instead  of  leaving  everything  until 
the  last  week  of  the  semester.  If 
such  were  the  case,  a  cursory  review 
before  exams  would  suffice,  relieving 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  hurry  and  excite- 
ment.    A  good  plan  is  to  draw  up  a 


schedule  indicating  certain  hours  of 
study  for  the  various  subjects.  If 
strictly  adhered  to,  this  plan  should 
save  a  good  deal  of  time  and  energy. 
When  exams  come  around  a  student 
who  has  conscientiously  done  her  work 
all  year  will  feel  confident.  There  is 
no  danger  of  her  entering  the  exam- 
ination room  to  find  her  mind  a  posi- 
tive blank  from  fatigue. 

To  relieve  partly  the  usual  tension 
which  occurs  at  the  critical  moment 
before  an  examination,  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  keep  all  books  out  of 
sight.  Those  few  minutes  of  study  in 
the  train  or  trolley  merely  add  to  the 
general  confusion  of  the  jumbled  mat- 
ter in  overworked  brains,  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  The  talk  in  the 
locker  room  may  well  be  that  usual 
chatter  about  the  latest  show  or  dance 
or  even  about  the  most  atrocious  tie 
one  of  the  Professors  was  wearing. 
At  least  we  could  then  go  into  the 
examination  room  in  a  more  normal 
state  of  mind.  E.  E. 

In  Praise 

We  have  all  heard,  often,  criticisms 
of  those  who  neglect  to  do  things 
which  are  part  of  their  duty  as  stu- 
dents here.  But  there  is  seldom  de- 
served recognition  of  those  people 
who  perform,  thoroughly  and  con- 
stantly, all  the  "thankless  jobs"  con- 
nected with  the  running  of  this  under- 
graduate body.  It  is  our  purpose  here 
to  try  to  bring  about  a  realization  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  being 
done  by  these  girls,  with  relatively  no 
return,  either  in  the  way  of  distinc- 
tive honor,  open  gratitude  or  substan- 
tial thanks.  In  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  College,  there  are  three 
committees  whose  tasks  are  essential 
and  very  responsible,  but  difficult  and 
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often  not  very  pleasant:  the  Commit- 
tee for  Student  Administration  of 
Examinations,  the  Attendance  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Extra-Curricular  Ac- 
tivities Committee.  The  members  of 
these  committees,  and  especially  their 
chairmen,  work  efficiently  and  tire- 
lessly to  serve  us  to  our  own  best  ad- 
vantage. Our  attitude,  however,  in 
contrast  to  their  service,  is  too  largely 
one  of  criticism,  complaint,  and  dis- 
satisfaction. We  are  prone  to  become 
offended,  grudging,  and  impolite  to- 
wards these  girls,  because  of  some  dif- 
ficulty over  minor  points.  Our  petti- 
ness can  be  only  discouraging  to  the 
holders  of  these  positions,  and  cer- 
tainly makes  their  work  far  from 
agreeable. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  these  ad- 
ministrative and  relatively  scholastic 
jobs,  others  which  should  be  consid- 
ered perhaps  under  our  social  life  here. 
The  holders  of  these  jobs  have  just  as 
great  responsibility,  but  receive  even 
less  consideration  than  the  adminis- 
trative officers.  We  refer  chiefly  to 
the  Chairmen  in  charge  of  the  recrea- 
tion room  and  the  lunch  room,  and 
the  hostesses  at  basketball  games.  Un- 
doubtedly each  one  of  us  upon  self- 
examination  will  admit  she  has  not 
been  entirely  helpful  to  these  girls 
who  have  accepted  a  responsibility  for 
the  rest  of  the  students.     But  when 


the  next  occasion  for  infraction  of 
any  of  the  rules  enforced  by  these  of- 
ficials arises,  will  we  demonstrate  our 
realization  of  their  difficulties? 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  we 
cannot  omit  mention  of  the  holders 
of  such  positions  as  Chairman  of  the 
Employment  Committee,  of  General 
Assembly  Programs,  class  officers  who 
are  not  Council  members. 

Whether  the  job  holders  do  or  do 
not  receive  points  for  their  service,  we 
maintain  that  the  people  we  have 
brought  to  your  attention  have  been 
doing  excellent  and  time-consuming 
work  and  have  not  received  the  proper 
appreciation  nor  cooperation  from 
the  rest  of  us.  We  should  in  the  fu- 
ture try  to  remember  that  what  au- 
thority they  exercise  was  vested  in 
them  by  this  Undergraduate  Associa- 
tion; the  regulations  they  enforce  were 
approved  and  accepted  by  us.  We 
have  given  them  tasks  which  we  would 
not  be  too  happy  to  take  upon  our- 
selves, and  it  is  therefore  our  obliga- 
tion to  give  them,  not  material  trib- 
ute, but  encouragement  and  thanks, 
manifested  in  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion with  them  and  willing  acceptance 
of  their  dictums,  and  by  refraining 
from  continuous  and  unfair  criticism 
of  their  uniformly  praiseworthy  per- 
formance. 

F.  McL. 
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The  Waves     and  Virginia  Woolf 

"The  old  order   changeth 
Yielding  place  to  new" 

With  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  sentimental 
and  traditional  writers, 
come  the  younger  group 
of  experimentalists  such 
as  Joyce,  Richardson, 
Woolf,  and  Faulkner. 
For  example,  when  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  wrote  The 
Waves,  she  used  her 
own  technique  and  put 

Elisabeth  Bressi,  '39.  .  .  .     ^ 

into  practice  her  theory 
that  "the  mind  receives 
myriad  impressions — trivial,  fantastic,  evanescent  or  engraved  with  the 
sharpness  of  steel."  She  also  considers  poetry  an  important  part  of  the 
novel.  In  The  Waves,  the  author  puts  herself  into  the  minds  of  her  six 
characters  and  shows  how  the  external  world  is  represented  in  their 
thoughts.  She  believes  that  thoughts  run  in  a  stream  and  that  reality  is 
in  the  mind  alone.  The  entire  emphasis  of  the  book  is  on  thought,  not 
action. 

The  characters  that  Mrs.  Woolf  chooses  are  six  interesting  and  dif- 
ferent personalities.  Each  has  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  which  reveal 
not  only  his  own  life  but  the  lives  of  others;  each  stands  out  as  a  separate 
being  with  his  own  consistent  thoughts:  Susan,  who  loves  and  hates; 
Jenny,  who  dances  and  ripples;  Rhoda,  who  copies  Susan  and  Jenny; 
Louis,  who  has  an  Australian  accent;  Bernard,  who  makes  observations  in 
his  notebook;  and  Neville,  who  is  sensitive. 

Susan's  life  is  an  open  book;  she  knows  only  two  emotions,  love  and 
hate.  As  a  small  child  at  school,  she  says:  "I  love  and  I  hate.  I  desire 
one  thing  only — "  Susan  loves  the  simple  life  at  her  father's  farm  and 
during  her  story  at  school,  she  longs  to  be  home:  "At  home  the  hay  waves 
over  the  meadows.  My  father  leans  upon  the  stile,  smoking.  In  the 
house  one  door*  bangs  and  then  another,  as  the  summer  air  puffs  along  the 
empty  passages — all  this  I  see,  I  always  see."  Her  early  jealousy  of  Jenny 
remains  with  her  and  she  is  not  happy  until  she  returns  home,  free  to 
walk  in  the  fields  or  knead  dough  on  her  scrubbed  table. 

While  Susan  longs  for  peace  and  simplicity  in  living,  Jenny  wishes 
to  be  among  people,  to  be  the  center  of  interest.  She  says:  "Now,  too, 
the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  leave  school  and  wear  long  skirts.  I 
shall  wear  necklaces  and  a  white  dress  without  sleeves  at  night.     There 
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will  be  parties  in  brilliant  rooms,  and  one  male  will  single  me  out.  But  I 
shall  not  let  myself  be  attached  to  one  person  only;  I  don't  want  to  be 
fixed,  to  be  pinioned.  I  tremble,  I  quiver.  This  is  the  beginning."  Later 
she  says:  "All  is  decided  and  ready;  the  servants  standing  here  and  again 
here,  take  my  name,  my  fresh,  my  unknown  name  and  toss  it  before  me. 
I  enter."  So  she  goes  on  through  life,  making  herself  ready  not  only  for 
others,  but  for  the  sight  of  herself. 

Rhoda  is  an  escapist  and  withdraws  from  the  struggles  of  life.  "I 
have  no  face.  Susan  and  Jenny  have  faces;  they  are  here.  Their  world 
is  a  real  world.  The  things  they  lift  are  heavy.  They  say  yes;  they  say 
no;  whereas  I  shift  and  change  and  am  seen  through  in  a  second.  They 
know  what  to  say  if  spoken  to — while  I  have  to  look  first  and  do  what 
other  people  do  when  they  have  done  it,"  Rhoda  envies  the  certainty  of 
Jenny's  and  Susan's  actions  and  is  afraid  to  meet  anything  new.  She 
continually  withdraws  and  lacks  initiative  of  thought  or  action. 

Neville  is  a  hero  worshiper  and  sees  in  Percival  all  that  he  admires. 
Of  Percival,  he  says:  "He  takes  my  devotion,  he  accepts  my  tremulous, 
no  doubt  abject  offering  mixed  with  contempt  as  it  is  for  his  mind.  For 
he  cannot  read.  Yet  I  could  not  live  with  him  and  suffer  his  stupidity." 
Neville  is  smug  about  his  knowledge.  Later  Neville  speaks  of  his  lack 
of  interest  in  material  things.  His  artistic  capabilities  are  hampered;  his 
body  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  swiftness  of  his  mind. 

Louis  is  afraid  of  ridicule.  He  says:  "My  task,  my  burden  has  al- 
ways been  greater  than  other  people's — with  my  Australian  accent  I  have 
sat  in  eating  shops  and  tried  to  make  the  clerks  accept."  As  a  small  boy, 
he  says:  "My  father  is  a  banker  in  Brisbane  and  I  speak  with  an  Aus- 
tralian accent.  I  will  wait  and  copy  Bernard.  He  is  English.  They  are 
all  English."  Louis  in  contrast  to  Neville  wants  material  success  and  loves 
money.  However,  he  feels  he  is  lacking  something  and  is  ashamed  of  his 
spiritual  failure. 

Bernard  needs  an  audience  for  his  copious  notes.  He  says:  "I  made 
my  phrase  and  run  off  with  it  to  some  furnished  room  where  it  will  be 
lit  by  dozens  of  candles.  I  need  eyes  on  me  to  draw  out  these  frills  and 
furbelows."    He  is  sure  of  himself  and  what  he  needs. 

Each  of  the  six  characters  has  an  equally  important  part  in  the  book. 
They  represent  a  cross-section  of  an  average  group.  The  treatment  Mrs. 
Woolf  gives  the  subjects  proves  that  thoughts  run  in  a  consistent  stream. 

If  the  short  connecting  essays  were  extracted,  half  the  beauty  of  the 
book  would  be  gone.  These  essays  portray  symbolically  the  various 
periods  of  the  lives  of  Susan,  Bernard  and  the  others.  "Slowly  the  arm 
that  held  the  lamp  raised  it  higher  and  then  higher  until  a  broad  flame 
became  visible"  and  with  the  dawn,  are  introduced  the  characters,  young 
but  with  distinct  and  definite  personalities.  As  they  grow  older,  the  sun 
rises  in  the  sky:  "The  sun  rose — Light  almost  pierced  the  thin  swift 
waves."  Gradually  the  sun  sinks  lower  until  the  sunset  hour  and  evening 
draw  near:  "But  no  lights  opened  among  the  folded  wings,  and  there  was 
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no  sound  save  the  cry  of  a  bird  seeking  some  lonelier  tree — as  if  there 
were  waves  of  darkness  in  the  air."  The  poetic  interpretations  are  so 
well  done  that  there  seems  nothing  more  to  be  said.  They  are  complete 
and  filled  with  beautiful  symbolism.  The  short  last  line  of  the  book, 
"The  waves  broke  on  the  shore,"  brings  together  in  one  sentence  the  end 
to  the  struggles  and  ambitions  of  the  six  people.  Their  lives  are  finished. 
The  book  is  finished.     For  there  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

The  Waves  has  an  important  place  in  contemporary  novels.  The 
author  has  done  what  few  woman  writers  have  dared.  She  has  developed 
her  own  technique  and  followed  out  her  own  theory  of  writing.  Seldom 
has  a  woman  author  deviated  from  the  traditional  and  conventional  pat- 
terns; in  literature,  as  in  any  other  field  of  art,  they  have  done  little  more 
than  copy.  So,  when  a  book  like  The  Waves  comes  to  the  front,  the 
author  deserves  credit  for  her  individuality.  Mrs.  Woolf's  book  also 
claims  honors  as  an  example  of  psycho-analytic  treatment  of  characters. 
And  this  type  of  novel  is  gaining  considerable  importance  today. 

Elisabeth  Bressi,  '39. 


Catherine   Constantine,    *39, 


The  Musical  Shell 

I  have  found  the  type  of  the  human,  heart 

In  a  queer,  Httle  musical  shell 
That  came  from  the  shores  of  a  distant  sea 

Where  the  elves  and  fairies  dwell. 

The  fairies  had  fondled  this  delicate  shell. 
Had  whispered  in  low-voiced  sighs 

Of  their  love  of  the  sea  and  the  moaning  winds, 
Of  the  charms  of  the  starry  skies. 

And  now  if  you  press  this  shell  to  your  ear 
You'll  hear  'neath  the  noise  of  the  sea 

The  faint,  low  sounds  of  the  fairy  songs 
Blended  in  harmony. 

So,  too,  in  the  human  heart  you'll  find 

Beneath  the  monotonous  roar 
Of  the  weary  cares  of  daily  life 

Sweet  songs  of  the  days  of  yore. 

S.  D.  M. 
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Object:  Matrimony 


When  Priscilla  blushingly  said,  "Speak  for  yourself,  John,"  she 
was  not  breaking  any  precedents  in  being  unusually  bold.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  merely  following  the  example  of  her  sister  Puritans  who 
often  brought  prolonged  courtships  to  a  climax.  Although  Priscilla's 
case  is  the  most  famous,  another  interesting  one  is  that  of  Ursula  Wol- 
cott,  who  one  evening  quite  pointedly  asked  her  somewhat  tardy  and 
silent  suitor  what  he  said.  When  he  replied,  "I  did  say  nothing,  Ursula," 
she  answered,  "  'Tis  time  you  did." 

Prolonged  engagements  were  no  more  popular  than  prolonged  court- 
ships and  for  the  same  reasons:  the  scarcity  of  men  and  the  need  of  the 
Puritan  maiden  for  a  supporter.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the  poor  bachelors, 
although  scarce,  were  pursued  on  all  sides.  The  courts  also  appeared  to 
be  in  league  with  the  Priscilla's  and  Ursula's,  for  in  some  towns  bachelors 
not  only  had  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  being  a  bachelor,  but  also  had  to 
live  wherever  the  court  assigned  them,  and  this  was  usually  with  some 
worthy  Puritan  who  had  a  few  marriageable  daughters.  So  marriage, 
encouraged  on  all  sides,  was  frequent  and  important  in  Colonial  life. 

When  we  think  of  a  Puritan  marriage  we  might  be  led  to  expect  a 
somewhat  grim  and  cold  affair  with  a  long  talk  by  a  stern  parson  on  the 
duties  of  the  married  state.  But  on  the  contrary,  there  was  seldom  a 
more  joyous  or  festive  time  in  Puritan  life.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  festivity 
and  gaiety  in  every-day  life  might  account  for  the  enthusiasm  shown  at 
weddings.  These  were  in  the  truest  sense  shotgun  weddings,  for  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day  a  musket  volley  was  discharged  in 
front  of  the  homes  of  the  bride  and  the  groom  and  as  the  wedding  party 
proceeded  it  was  saluted  by  shots  from  every  house  it  passed. 

These  Puritan  weddings  were  in  no  way  exclusive,  for  every  one  in 
town  able  to  come  was  invited.  The  ceremony  itself  differed  very  little 
from  our  present-day  one  except  when  the  moment  arrived  for  the  bride 
and  groom  to  join  hands,  each  put  the  right  hand  behind  the  back  and 
the  bridesmaid  and  best  man  pulled  oflF  the  wedding  gloves,  taking  care 
to  finish  at  precisely  the  same  moment. 

The  festivities  really  began  after  the  ceremony,  when  mellow,  old 
New  England  rum  and  rich  fruit  cake  were  brought  on  and  everyone 
drank  the  bridal  couple's  health.  Then,  to  everyone's  delight,  the  danc- 
ing began  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  it  to  continue  until  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning.  This  spoke  well  for  the  endurance  and  stamina  of  our 
forefathers,  for  dances  such  as  jigs  and  hornpipes  and  even  minuets  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  exertion  and  agility. 

So  it  seems  strange  that  we  should  think  of  the  early  settlers  of  our 
country  as  stern,  dour  people  and  of  their  life  as  uneventful  and  joyless 
when  we  see  what  fun  and  merriment  they  had  at  their  weddings. 

Elinor  Monaghan,  '40. 
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The  Unwilling  Knight 


The  morning  that  saw  King  Leagrin's  son,  Brian,  and  an  accompany- 
ing message  arrive  at  Camelot  was  later  to  be  regarded  as  a  memorable 
one. 

"My  dear  Arthur,"  read  the  note,  "I  am  sending  my  son,  Brian,  to 
you.  Please  see  what  can  be  done  with  him,  he  is  beyond  me.  He  evinces 
no  interest  in  knightly  pursuits,  but  spends  his  time  alternately  reading 
whatever  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  and  writing  verse  which  no  one  but 
himself  can  understand.  He  also  visits  hermits  and  the  various  monas- 
teries. Of  course,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  lad  but  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence? Then,  too,  he  studies  the  people  of  the  court  until  we  are  all 
nearly  mad  with  his  criticisms  and  comments.  The  other  day  he  said  to 
me,  'You  know,  father, — you're  a  fine  parent  but  I  believe  you're  dated, 
you're  typical,  father;  but  I  guess  it's  inevitable.'  I  tell  you,  I — "  Here 
the  note  ended  abruptly.  Evidently  King  Leagrin  was  still  a  sufferer 
from  the  apoplexy. 


It  was  now  three  years  since  Brian  had  been  placed  under  the  care 
of  Arthur.  During  these  years  Arthur,  Merlin,  and  some  of  Arthur's 
most  esteemed  and  noble  knights  had  tried  in  divers  ways  to  fan  to  a  blaze 
any  latent  vigor  of  physical  exuberance  Brian  might  possess.  They 
didn't  even  raise  a  spark.  Brian  would  not  be  a  model  knight.  After  a 
while  they  ceased  their  efforts  with  the  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  they 
were  being  subtly  laughed  at  by  the  smiling  youth.  It  was  whispered 
around  that  he  had  told  Lancelot  it  was  a  shame  that  he,  Lancelot,  was 
wasting  himself  and  his  energies  in  running  aimlessly  about  the  country 
and  that  he  really  had  the  makings  of  a  fine  man.  Then  the  court 
generally  agreed  that  Brian  was  out  of  step.  When  Arthur  tried  to  speak 
to  him,  Brian  kindly  informed  the  king  that  his  efforts  were  being  ap- 
preciated, but  couldn't  Arthur  really  see  the  impossibility  of  his,  Brian's, 
being  satisfied  with  the  frantic,  chivalric  cycle?  A  man  couldn't  be  ex- 
pected to  kill  dragons  and  giants  for  years  with  no  diversion.  Such  a 
procedure — even  granted  that  it  isn't  boring  to  begin  with — would 
eventually  become  exceedingly  so  after  ceaseless  repetition. 

At  Merlin  Brian  tossed  his  supreme  insult.  With  mocking  smile  he 
informed  the  master  magician,  "You  are  the  worst  of  the  lot.  Merlin. 
At  one  time  you  showed  promise — but,  sad  to  relate,  you  have  relapsed 
into  playing  games  of  magic.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you,  Merlin,  for  I 
feel  you  know  what  you  have  missed."  It  is  no  wonder  that  Arthur  and 
his  council  spent  anxious  hours  considering  the  case  of  the  puzzling 
youth. 

Meanwhile,  Brian  wandered  serenely  about  the  court,  apparently 
undisturbed  by  the  mild  commotion  he  had  occasioned.  The  young  ap- 
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prentice  lounged  comfortably  on  the  grass  while  the  other  knights  prac- 
ticed jousting.  He  went  for  long  walks  in  the  countryside  and  composed 
his  incomprehensible  verse  on  reams  of  scroll  paper.  It  would  not  have 
been  chivalrous  for  anyone  to  make  slurring  remarks  questioning  Brian's 
courage  but  several  of  the  younger  knights  were  sorely  tempted  to  dis- 
pense with  courtesy.  However,  there  was  among  the  ladies  of  the  court 
one  who  rose  above  such  chivalrous  inhibitions.  This  was  Arthur's  ward, 
the  Lady  Alicia.  Once  upon  seeing  Brian  comfortably  munching  an 
apple  whilst  the  other  youths  tumbled  about  in  furious  activity,  she 
stamped  her  dainty  foot  and  cried,  "Well,  Sir  Useless,  are  you  successfully 
wasting  another  day?  Are  you  afraid  to  don  a  suit  of  armor  and  combat 
these  bold  knights?" 

To  which  Brian  replied  unabashed,  "I  am  being  an  individual, 
Alicia.  I  am  also  being  practical.  See  those  clouds;  it's  going  to  rain  in 
a  few  minutes.  Then  these  brave  youths  will  get  their  armor  rusty.  You 
couldn't  love  me  if  I  squeaked  at  every  step,  could  you?" 

"Oh,  you — !"  Alicia  left  him  in  fine  indignation,  coloring  as  she 
heard  his  laughter  accompanying  her  dignified  withdrawal.  Frequent  en- 
counters of  a  similar  nature  kept  her  feelings  toward  the  young  non-con- 
formist in  a  state  of  constant  irritation. 

Finally  the  day  came  when  Arthur  summoned  Brian  before  his  coun- 
cil. The  authority  of  the  king  alone  would  have  been  sufficient,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Arthur  felt  the  need  of  moral  support.  One 
was  never  certain  of  Brian's  next  remark. 

The  great  hall  was  tense  with  a  foreboding  silence  as  a  circle  of  stern 
faces  greeted  the  youth  advancing  to  hear  the  judgment  of  Arthur. 

"Brian,"  spoke  the  King,  "your  father  put  you  in  my  charge.  T  was 
to  make  a  model  knight  of  you.  So  far  we  feel  you  have  been  rather — 
ahem — uncooperative.  You  have  never  proven  yourself  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  This  is  in  no  way  a  reflection  on  your  character,  but  you  know 
the  standards  of  Camelot."  Arthur  tried  to  lighten  his  tone  somewhat. 
"Now,  Brian,"  he  said  jovially,  "I  have  a  quest  I  should  like  you  to  at- 
tempt. It  is  the  recovery  of  the  Ullan  castle,  which  has  been  held  by  the 
giant,  Guntnir,  for  these  past  seven  years." 

Brian  smiled.  "How  original — a  stolen  castle  and  a  giant.  There 
isn't  by  any  chance  a  damsel  in  distress  connected  with  this  little  job?" 

Arthur  frowned.  "Yes,  there  is.  She  is  in  safety  now,  but  the 
castle  must  be  returned  to  her  possession." 

"Oh,  naturally,"  said  Brian.  "And  I  suppose  the  brave  knight  wins 
the  fair  lady."  He  scratched  his  head  in  meditation.  "There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  way  he  can  get  out  of  it."  Shocked  exclamations  greeted 
this  remark. 

"Really,  Brian,"  said  Arthur  severely,  "you  have  gone  a  little  too 
far.  Much  as  I  respect  your  father  I  cannot  excuse  such  conduct.  You 
will  undertake  this  quest  immediately,  or  be  banished  from  Camelot 
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forever.  You  are  a  bad  influence  upon  the  youth  of  the  court.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  be  so  contented  with  doing  absolutely  nothing." 

"But  I  don't  'do  nothing';  I  write  poetry." 

Arthur  dismissed  this  with  a  gesture.    He  rose  majestically. 

"Make  your  decision,  Brian!"  He  turned  and  swept  from  the  court- 
room. Arthur  felt  especially  noble  this  morning.  The  courtiers  followed 
their  lord,  leaving  Brian  alone,  except  for  one  other,  in  the  great  hall. 

Alicia  ran  to  the  bowed  figure.  "Oh,  Brian,  isn't  it  marvelous! 
You'll  be  able  to  show  the  whole  court  that  they  are  wrong  about  you. 
I'm  so  happy." 

Brian  met  her  eyes.  "You  don't  understand,  do  you,  Alicia?"  he 
said  slowly. 

Alicia  felt  quick  suspicion.  "What  do  you  mean — 'understand'? 
Brian,  you  are  going  on  this  quest,  aren't  you?" 

The  youth  shook  his  head.  "I  didn't  count  on  never  seeing  Camelot 
again,"  he  said.  He  laughed  shortly.  "Even  you  are  miles  away  from 
me.     Well,  good-bye,  Alicia." 

The  girl  made  no  reply.  She  turned  her  back  indignantly  and  he 
left.  He  did  not  see  the  indignant  set  leave  her  shoulders,  nor  did  he  see 
the  tears  that  fell  upon  her  rosy  cheeks. 


Brian  left  Camelot  that  day  and  no  one  but  Alicia  knew  that  it  was 
his  last  good-bye  to  the  beloved  scene.  Whether  he  won  his  quest  or  not 
did  not  matter  to  the  council,  who  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  after  his  de- 
parture. 

In  the  first  months  that  followed,  Brian  traveled  about  visiting  the 
philosophic  hermits  who  lived  secluded  lives  in  the  countryside.  He  was 
already  well-known  to  them  and  received  cordial  welcomes.  His  jour- 
neyings  took  him  farther  and  farther  from  Camelot.  Then  one  day 
Brian  found  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ullan  castle.  With  his  own 
queer  twist  of  humor  guiding  him  the  youth  rode  up  to  the  mighty  gate 
of  the  castle. 

"Hallo!"  he  shouted. 

A  deep,  rumbling  roar  greeted  his  shout.     The  door  of  the  castle 
was  opened   and   the  huge,   bearded   Guntnir   appeared.      "Well,"   he 
growled.     "What  do  you  want?" 
"I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"Are  you  from  Camelot?"  asked  Guntnir.  "Because  if  you  are, 
you'd  better  leave  now.     I'll  tear  you  apart." 

"Oh,  no!"  hastily  exclaimed  Brian.  "I  am  from  Camelot,  but  I 
haven't  come  to  fight  you.    I  just  want  to  talk  to  you." 

The  giant  was  puzzled.  Certainly  this  slim  youth  in  buckskin 
doublet  and  hose,  armed  only  with  a  slender  dagger  in  his  belt,  did  not 
look  formidable. 
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"All  right,"  he  conceded.  "I  haven't  had  any  company  for  quite 
some  time  now.     Come  on  in," 

Brian  followed  the  giant  into  the  castle.  It  was  a  beautiful,  gracious 
home,  quite  in  contrast  with  its  lusty  owner.  "This  is  a  fine  place  you 
have  here,"  said  Brian.  Guntnir  looked  about  him  appraisingly.  "Yes," 
he  agreed,  "I  like  it." 

They  entered  the  dining  room.  Guntnir  brought  out  two  huge 
glasses  of  wine.  As  they  sat  at  the  table  drinking  together  Brian  told  the 
giant  the  story  of  his  supposed  quest. 

The  castle  shook  as  Guntnir  roared  with  laughter.  "Oh,  that's  rich," 
he  shouted.  "Poor  old  Arthur  sitting  back  in  Camelot  waiting  for  you 
to  bring  him  my  head,  and  here  we  are — friends.  But,"  he  added,  a 
trifle  ruefully,  "I  wish  you  would  fight  me.  I  was  thinking  it  was  about 
time  Arthur  sent  another  knight  against  me.  I  am  spoiling  for  a  good 
fight.     Why  won't  you  fight  me?" 

"Probably  because  I'm  not  a  knight  errant,  but  a  knight  erring," 
explained  Brian.     "I'm  a  poet." 

"A  poet?"  echoed  Guntnir.  "Let  me  hear  some  of  your  poetry;  it 
is  a  weakness  I  share  myself." 

Brian  looked  at  the  giant  in  doubt.  "I  don't  know  if  you  would 
care  for  my  work,"  he  said.  "Here — I'll  make  up  a  funny  song  about 
you." 

The  giant  sat  back  while  Brian  thought  a  moment,  then  began, 

"I'm  a  knight  from  Arthur's  table  round,  happy  though  disgraced; 
The  blot  on  my  escutcheon  can  never  be  erased. 
I  chose  a  life  with  nature  for  I  knew  that  I'd  be  bored 
With  sticking  ugly  ogres  and  bloodying  my  sword." 

He  was  starting  on  a  second  verse  when  the  giant  rose  suddenly,  up- 
setting his  chair  with  a  crash. 

"Why,  you  insolent  pup!     You  can't  say  that  about  me." 

Brian  rose  hastily.    He  stared  in  amazement  at  the  infuriated  giant. 

"I'll  kill  you!"  roared  Guntnir.  "No  one  is  going  to  insult  me — and 
in  my  own  castle."    He  started  around  the  table  to  seize  the  youth. 

Brian  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  He  said  slowly  in  a  bewildered  tone, 
"Why,  what's  happened  to  your  sense  of  humor?" 

"Humor?  I'll  show  you  my  sense  of  humor!"  growled  Guntnir. 
He  grabbed  the  boy  in  his  huge  arms  and  attempted  to  crush  him  to  death. 
He  had  forgotten  one  thing,  however — the  small  dagger  at  the  youth's 
waist.  Brian  stealthily  drew  the  weapon  from  its  sheath,  and  as  the 
giant  pulled  the  boy  into  his  mighty  embrace,  Brian  drove  the  dagger 
into  Guntnir's  body.  The  giant's  grip  relaxed,  he  staggered  backwards, 
and  collapsed  on  the  floor. 

Brian  stood  gazing  at  the  dead  figure  of  the  prone  giant  as  realization 
swept  over  him.     He  had  done  it;  in  spite  of  himself  he  had  done  it. 
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Slowly  he  pulled  the  dagger  from  Guntnir's  body  and  cut  a  lock  of  the 
giant's  hair.  He  left  the  dim  halls  of  the  castle  for  the  bright  sunlight 
and  turned  his  steps  sadly  back  to  Camelot.  He  had  killed  a  giant  and 
won  some  damsel  in  distress.    Brian  shook  his  head  in  disgust. 


The  happenings  at  Camelot  upon  Brian's  return  were  really  in  the 
nature  of  an  anti-climax.  Arthur  and  the  council  felt  vindicated.  The 
seed  of  their  teachings  had  born  fruit.  The  only  bright  spot  on  the  hori- 
zon was  the  discovery  that  the  Lady  Alicia  was  the  rightful  owner  of 
Ullan  Castle.  This  and  one  thing  else  brought  Brian  back  to  normal. 
That  was  his  sense  of  humor. 

The  entire  court  turned  out  for  the  wedding.  King  Leagrin  came 
to  congratulate  his  son,  and  joined  Arthur  in  beaming  at  the  young 
couple.  Lancelot  forgot  Brian's  former  remarks  and  extended  hearty 
good  wishes.  Merlin  stood  a  little  aside,  smiling  secretly  at  some  private 
joke. 

Brian's  remark  to  the  lovely  bride  was  overheard  by  few  and  under- 
stood by  none. 

"I  should  like  to  have  won  you  in  my  own  way,"  he  said  softly,  "but 
my  age  has  caught  up  with  me."  Janet  Lewis,  '39. 


"Oh!  Ye  of  Little  Faith" 

(Dedicated  in  a  semi-ironic  mood  to  peace  movements) 

Oh  you  who  now  see  in  the  deeds  of  man 

Nought  but  the  workings  of  hate, 

And  doubting  the  love  that  has  ruled  this  earth 

Despair  of  our  future  days, 

Have  you  not  seen  the  frozen  earth 

Bleak  with  the  winter's  chill 

Melt  'neath  the  charms  of  the  lovely  spring 

And  blossom  in  beauty  again? 

Then  lose  not  your  trust  in  the  human  heart 

For  one  tiny  spark  of  love 

Can  kindle  a  flame  that  will  conquer  all  hate. 

Oh,  Uft  up  your  hearts  and  hope! 

S.  D.  M. 
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Maxwell  Anderson 

When  the  magazine  Sfage  awarded  their  annual  palms  in  the  theatre 
last  year,  Maxwell  Anderson  headed  the  list  of  recipients.  The  editorial 
board  expressed  two  reasons:  "For  being,  right  now,  the  most  eminent 
figure  in  the  American  theatre;  the  leader  of  a  crusade  toward  a  revival 
of  poetry.    For  his  genius  as  a  dramatist  as  well  as  a  poet." 

Whether  the  superlative,  "the  most  eminent  figure  in  the  American 
theatre,"  be  warranted  or  not  may  prove  a  much  debated  question,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  Eugene  O'Neill  enthusiasts.  But  there  can  be  little 
dispute  as  to  his  importance  on  the  revival  of  the  poetic  drama.  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  his  preface  to  Whiterset,  explains  the  role  that  poetry  must 
play  in  the  drama;  and  he  concludes  that  "it  is  inescapable  that  prose  is 
the  language  of  information  and  poetry  the  language  of  emotion."  The 
conclusion  that  we  may  draw  from  such  a  statement  is  that  drama  is  an 
expression  of  emotion  rather  than  of  intellect. 

I  believe  that  this  statement  is  responsible  for  the  great  weaknesses — 
and  in  a  large  measure,  for  the  great  strength — of  Maxwell  Anderson's 
contributions  to  the  theatre.  At  times  this  emotion  of  which  he  speaks 
is  a  spontaneous  reaction  to  a  transient  situation  and  the  result  is  evi- 
denced in  a  drama  not  worthy  of  the  author's  undoubted  talents,  one  in 
which  the  solution  is  too  facile,  the  thinking  unsound  and  the  philosophy 
tinged  with  that  defeatism  of  which  his  critics  so  often  accuse  him.  But 
when  his  poetry  becomes  the  language  of  an  emotion  strained  of  all  im- 
purities, an  emotion  resulting  from  deep  thought  or  serious  study,  then 
his  contribution  assumes  importance.  We  may  criticize  his  thinking  on 
debatable  points;  we  may  question  the  artistic  value  of  his  too  frequent 
use  of  blasphemy,  but  we  cannot  criticize  him  for  not  having  thought 
nor  can  we  question  the  poetry  in  which  he  expresses  his  thought.  It  is 
then  that  he  gives  us  his  social  ideals,  as  in  Winterset,  or  of  tolerance,  as 
in  Wingless  Victory,  or  his  interpretation  of  history,  as  in  Mary  of 
Scotland. 

That  Maxwell  Anderson  should  be  labeled  a  defeatist  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  evidence  of  our  modern  mania  for  labeling  people  and  things  re- 
gardless of  the  correctness  of  the  labels.  Granted  that  his  philosophy  is 
unsound  in  part,  his  defeatism  is  yet  to  be  proved.  A  defeatist  would 
scarcely  bother  to  sound  so  eloquent  and  expressive  a  plea  for  social  re- 
form as  Maxwell  Anderson  does  in  Winterset.  Nor  would  his  solution 
be  the  same:  that  the  glory  "of  earth-born  men  and  women"  is  to  refuse 
to  give  in  to  the  forces  that  would  beat  them  to  the  ground;  or,  as  a 
greater  poet  has  expressed  it  affirmatively, 

". . .  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them." 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-seven) 
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Lyric  Americana 


Rising  above  the  loud  noises  of  factory  whistles  and  grain  elevators, 
express  trains  and  automobile  horns,  is  the  voice  of  America  singing, 
and  the  voice  is  that  of  a  woman.  Lyric  poetry  in  its  highest  form  is 
being  written  today  by  the  American  woman.  Their  songs  are  vigorous, 
vital,  strong  and  joyous.  They  are  frank,  direct  of  expression;  are,  in  the 
words  of  Louis  Untermeyer,  "as  intellectually  candid  as  they  are  lyrically 
refreshing." 

One  of  the  foremost  of  these  word-musicians  is  Sara  Teasdale.  Her 
technique  is  one  of  simplicity,  of  lines  stripped  clean  of  heavy  figures  of 
speech.  She  transcends  the  obvious  fact,  reaching  heights  of  song  and  elo- 
quence, as  in  The  Flight — 

"Look  back  with  longing  eyes  and  know  that  I  will  follow. 
Lift  me  up  in  your  love  as  a  light  wind  lifts  a  swallow, 
Let  our  flight  be  far  in  sun  or  windy  rain — 
But  what  if  I  hear  my  first  love  calling  me  again? 
Hold  me  on  your  heart  as  the  brave  sea  holds  the  foam, 
Take  me  away  to  the  far  hills  that  hide  your  home. 
Peace  shall  thatch  the  roof  and  love  shall  latch  the  door — 
But  what  if  I  hear  my  first  love  calling  me  once  more?" 

Here  Miss  Teasdale  reveals  a  depth  of  emotion,  nicely  conveyed  by 
happy  analogy  and  what  is  almost  homely  phraseology.  She  feels  that  it 
is  possible  to  rebuild,  but  it  is  impossible  to  build  except  on  the  remains 
of  the  past;  she  tells  us  this  in  a  speech  full  of  liquid  consonants  and  long 
haunting  vowel  sounds.  Miss  Teasdale  has  an  intense  glowing  passion  for 
beauty.  She  sees  it  in  all  its  diverse  forms  with  an  unusual  keenness  of  in- 
sight, but  she  has  a  romantic  desire  for  something  more,  a  nameless  some- 
thing, called  love — 

"Why  have  I  put  off  my  pride — 
Why  am  I  unsatisfied, 
I,  for  whom  the  pensive  night 
Binds  her  cloudy  hair  with  light; 
I,  for  whom  all  beauty  burns 
Like  incense  in  a  million  urns — 
O  beauty!  are  you  not  enough? 
Why  am  I  crying  after  love?" 

The  artless  simplicity  with  which  she  writes  is  something  of  an  art  in 
itself.  The  clear-cut  lines,  their  smooth  eloquence,  are  admirably  suited 
to  her  material,  which  is  almost  without  exception  emotional  in  nature. 
The  emotion  of  which  she  most  often  sings  is  that  of  love — love  of  man 
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for  woman,  love  of  nature,  love  of  loveliness.  "Spend  all  you  have  for 
loveliness,"  is  her  creed.  "Buy  it  and  never  count  the  cost."  There  is, 
however,  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  all  her  work  to  form  and  follow 
a  pattern  of  what  she  herself  calls  "a  delicate  despair."  Delicate  despair 
is  rather  too  pastel,  too  indistinct  to  evoke  colorful  lyrics  on  the  more 
robust  aspects  of  emotion.  Nevertheless,  she  is  not  often  guilty  on  this 
score,  and  there  is  much  deep  magic  in  her  singing. 

Another  of  America's  singers  is  the  woman  of  whose  name  O.  O. 
Mclntyre  said,  "It  is  one  of  the  most  euphonious,  most  musical  combina- 
tions of  sounds  in  any  language" — Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  Her  poetic 
diction  is  even  more  simple,  more  direct  than  that  of  Miss  Teasdale.  By 
virtue  of  this  very  naivete  her  poems  have  infinite  appeal.  There  is  a 
universality  about  her  work  that  is  characteristic  of  great  literature. 
The  series  of  sonnets  in  Fatal  Interview  have  a  freshness  and  a  clarity 
that  makes  for  intensity  of  emotion.    The  poignant 

"Sweet  love,  sweet  thorn,  when  lightly  to  my  heart 
I  took  thy  thrust,  whereby  I  since  am  slain 
And  lie  disheveled  in  the  grass  apart, 
A  sodden  thing,  bedrenched  by  tears  and  rain  .  .  . 
Had  I  bethought  me  then,  sweet  love,  sweet  thorn. 
How  sharp  an  anguish  even  at  the  best. 
When  all's  requited  and  the  future  sworn, 
The  happy  hour  leaves  within  the  breast, 
I  had  not  so  come  running  at  the  call 
Of  one  who  loved  me  little,  if  at  all" — 

and  the  fragrant  lines 

"Gone  in  good  sooth  you  are:  not  even  in  dream 
You  come  .  .  . 

...  I  find  again  the  pink  camellia-bud 
On  the  wide  step,  beside  a  silver  comb — 
But  it  is  scentless.     Up  the  marble  stair 
I  mount  with  pain,  knowing  you  are  not  there." 

are  typical  of  the  cumulative  piling-up  of  emotional  appeal  that  char- 
acterizes her  work.  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  has  a  special  gift  for  dis- 
covering the  small  factors  that  constitute  the  manifestation  of  feeling. 
She  never,  moreover,  attempts  to  define  her  terms,  to  pin  down  with 
exactitude  what  better  remains  nebulous.  The  most  effective  penetra- 
tion is  achieved  by  what  is  left  unsaid.  There  are  other  lyrics,  too,  a 
myriad  haunting  strains — the  infinitely  touching  Lament,  Elaine  and 

(Continued  on  Page  Seventeen) 
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Why  Americans  Use  Slang 

The  resourcefulness  and  self-denial  of  the  American  people  are 
astounding.  No  obstacle  is  too  great  for  us  to  surmount  when  the  com- 
mon good  is  at  stake.  Now,  we  have  been  cruelly  stigmatized  on  ac- 
count of  our  overindulgence  in  the  colloquial.  But  we  have  sufficient 
and  scientific  reasons  behind  our  superficial,  free  and  easy  mode  of  ex- 
pression. For  the  benefit  of  those  who  care  to  probe  into  our  historical 
past,  the  following  tale  will  be  of  interest: 

The  use  of  slang  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  Anthropology  and  Evolu- 
tion informed  us  that  the  human  race  had  degenerated  from  veritable 
Brobdingnagians  to  our  present  insignificant  height.  Furthermore,  the 
worthy  scientists  predicted  that  in  a  few  hundred  years  we  might  easily 
measure  our  height  with  a  foot  rule.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that 
by  conserving  our  energy  it  might  be  possible  to  elude  our  fatal  destiny 
of  incipient  diminution.  Therefore,  the  mooted  question  was  where 
could  we  best  afford  to  conserve  our  rapidly  depleting  energy?  Some  one 
casually  suggested  speech.  A  survey  was  made  of  the  energy  Americans 
consumed  in  an  ordinary  conversation  and  the  tabulated  results  were 
amazing.  We  really  were  wearing  ourselves  to  a  shred.  Consequently, 
the  Homo  Sapiens  Americanus  made  the  golden  rule  that  henceforth 
brevity  of  speech  was  to  be  encouraged.  On  every  occasion  we  were  to 
express  ourselves  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  In  order  to  save  the  race, 
the  body  politic  of  America  must  use  slang. 

Of  course,  such  a  dictum  was  hard  on  old  and  young  alike.  The 
results  are  interesting  to  observe.  The  tiny  child  no  longer  "lisps  his 
sire's  return,"  but  instead  confines  himself  to  "How  ya.  Pop?"  The 
comely  maiden  must  remember  to  check  herself  if  she  begins  drawling  to 
her  gentleman  friend  with  the  blessed  hesitation  of  bygone  days: 

"I  hated  so  to  spell  the  word, 
I  hate  to  go  above  you. 
Because,"  the  brown  eyes  lower  fell, 
"Because  you  see,  I  love  you." 

If  she's  only  going  to  assure  him  of  her  love,  she  might  just  as  well 
tell  him  he's  "the  nuts,"  and  save  the  race  from  shrinking  to  the  pave- 
ment. "I'll  be  seeing  you"  is  the  closing  remark  of  the  college  professor, 
which  serves  as  an  admonition  to  the  class  to  do  the  assigned  work,  since 
you  won't  be  seeing  him,  at  least  in  a  peaceful  frame  of  mind,  if  you 
haven't  done  the  work.  Football,  the  great  American  sport,  though  still 
received  with  enthusiasm,  is  received  with  slang.  Raccoon-coated  spec- 
tators use  only  such  cryptic  remarks  as  "it's  snazzy,"  or,  "it's  in  the  bag." 

Consequently,  this  obligatory  law  is  slowly  ruining  our  civilization. 
The  ladies  are  considering  giving  up  their  afternoon  teas,  since  the  ancient 
formula,  "at  every  word  a  reputation  dies,"  no  longer  applies.    You  can't 
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tear  your  neighbor  to  pieces  with  slang,  since  there  isn't  enough  varia- 
tion in  slang,  and  women  must  be  different.  Students  no  longer  want  to 
"work  their  way  through  college  to  gain  a  lot  of  knowledge"  since  their 
sprightliest  book  reports  gain  only  the  meager  response,  "Oh,  yeah?" 

We  Americans  are  a  sturdy  race,  however,  and  we  will  continue  to 
use  slang  in  spite  of  ridicule  and  disaster.  In  a  few  years,  it  is  true,  Amer- 
ica may  be  a  nation  of  unintelligible  people  and  if  there  isn't  more  slang 
coined,  future  college  students  will  be  taking  courses  in  the  sign  language. 
But,  at  any  rate,  we  won't  be  midgets,  and  posterity  will  have  to  thank 
us  for  that  boon.  Yet  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  future  generations  of  giants  will  forget  that  they  owe  their 
stature  to  us.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  won't  bother  us  a  bit.  We  will  have 
the  answer  ready  for  such  ingratitude.    All  together  now,  "so  what?" 

Catherine  Coffey,  '38. 
LYRIC  AMERICANA 

(Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 

Afternoon  on  a  Hill,  which  is  a  summation  of  her  attitude  toward 
beauty,  which  is  elusive,  detached,  remote  yet  intimate — 

"I  will  be  the  gladdest  thing 
Under  the  sun! 
I  will  touch  a  hundred  flowers 
And  not  pick  one. 
I  will  look  at  cliffs  and  clouds 
With  quiet  eyes. 

Watch  the  wind  bow  down  the  grass 
And  watch  the  grass  rise. 
And  when  the  lights  begin  to  show 
Up  from  the  town 
I  will  mark  which  must  be  mine 
And  then  start  down!" 

Hers  is  a  strong  joy  in  living,  an  intense  appreciation  of  everything 
from  the  legend  of  "Mortal  Endymion,  darling  of  the  moon"  to  "the 
slightest  broken  blade  of  wheat"  in  an  empty  field  of  stubble.  There  is 
no  "delicate  despair"  here;  sorrow  the  "beast  which  rends  [her]  in  the 
sight  of  all  will  glut,  will  sicken,  will  be  gone  by  spring";  gladness,  "the 
fiery  sun-white  spirit  cuts  [her]  soul."  Her  work  shines  with  a  brilliant, 
translucent  hardness;  she  is  always  lucid. 

There  is  a  chorus,  too,  of  smaller  singers  whose  voices  are  only  a  little 
less  distinct  than  those  of  these  two  whose  strong  notes  rise  above  the 
rest;  but  they  all  combine  to  create  the  sweet  voice  of  America,  singing. 

Marie  Birmingham,  '40. 
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Friend  and  Scribe 

Isobel  Field's  life  is  interesting  because  of  her  connection  with  her 
stepfather,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  When  she  first  met  him  she  was 
about  fourteen  and  he  was  in  his  early  twenties.  She  remembers  him  as 
a  fair-haired,  gay  young  man  with  a  fondness  for  playing  on  a  penny 
whistle.  Louis  often  visited  Belle  and  her  mother  in  Paris  and  one  eve- 
ning while  he  was  waiting  to  take  her  mother  to  dinner  he  joined  Belle 
on  the  hearth  rug  for  a  game  of  finding  pictures  in  the  coals.  A  deep, 
shadowy  doorway  took  form  before  them  and  Louis  described  a  young 
man  leaning  against  it  while  making  a  last  desperate  effort  to  defend 
himself  against  the  onslaught  of  drunken  men-at-arms.  To  his  surprise 
it  opened  and  he  slipped  inside  safe  for  the  moment  but  locked  in  a 
strange,  dark  house.  Just  then  Belle's  mother  appeared  and  Louis  and  she 
went  off,  leaving  Belle  begging  for  the  rest  of  the  story.  Some  weeks 
later,  when  Louis  visited  them  again,  he  threw  a  magazine  into  Belle's 
lap  and  said,  "Here's  your  story."  She  turned  eagerly  to  the  list  of  con- 
tents and  found  the  Sire  de  Maletroit's  Door,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 

The  next  time  Belle  saw  Louis  was  several  years  later  when  she  was 
married  and  living  in  Hawaii.  In  the  meantime  he  had  married  her  mother 
and  therefore  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  her.  The  Stevensons  lived  with 
Belle  and  her  husband  during  their  short  stay  in  Hawaii  and  it  was  then 
that  Belle  really  got  acquainted  with  Louis.  She  remembers  his  remark- 
able industry  for  he  usually  started  to  work  at  dawn;  and  she  recalls  his 
pet  mouse  who  always  sat  on  Louis'  breakfast  tray  and  nibbled  its  share 
of  toast.  Soon  after  this  the  Stevensons  went  off  on  another  South  Sea 
Island  jaunt  and  then  finally  decided  to  settle  in  Samoa.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  that  Belle  would  go  with  them  and  although  she  resented  it 
at  first  she  soon  came  to  love  her  new  home.  She  was  always  busy  at 
Vailima  for  she  was  given  the  task  of  training  the  carefree  natives  to  be 
good  household  servants.  After  awhile  she  became  secretary  to  Louis.  Be- 
cause of  his  poor  health  his  correspondence  often  burdened  him  and  when 
Belle  offered  to  answer  his  mail  if  he  would  dictate  to  her  he  was  very 
pleased.  Belle  says  many  of  his  best  letters  that  should  have  been  pub- 
lished never  were  because  they  went  to  obscure  people.  He  often  re- 
ceived touching  letters  from  his  admirers  that  were  very  amusing.  Let- 
ters addressed  to  "Stephenson"  he  usually  ignored,  but  one  he  kept  as  a 
curiosity: 

"Dear  Mr.  Stephenson: 

"I've  read  all  your  works.  I  think  you  are  the  greatest  author  liv- 
ing.   Please  send  me  a  complete  set  of  Samoan  stamps." 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Belle  when  Louis  suggested  that  she  try 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-three) 
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Poems 

Verses  on  Love 
I 

"O  love  is  life,"  the  poets  cry, 
"Love  is  a  clouded  dream; 
Love  is  a  soft  angelic  sigh, 
A  crescent  moon's  pale  beam, 
A  Chopin  nocturne's  dying  bars. 
The  sweetest,  strangest  thing. 
The  dust  of  myriad  bright  stars, 
A  sea  gull's  silver  wing." 

But  poets  are  naive,  my  dear, 
Though  what  they  say  is  true. 
For,  patently,  it  is  quite  clear 
That  love  is  simply  you. 


n 

You  see,  my  dear,  what  you  have  made  of  me; 
A  vapid,  sighing  fool  who  smiles  and  weeps 
And  swerves  to  melancholy  causelessly, 
Who  wakes  to  think  of  you,  and  only  sleeps 
To  seek  you  in  the  shadow  world  of  dreams; 
A  secret  worshiper  at  some  dim  shrine 
Whence  magic  flows  in  silver  streams; 
A  careless  drinker  of  the  heady  wine 
Of  laughter  and  the  bitter-sweet  of  tears; 
A  restless  searcher  after  unknown  things. 
Who,  ever  doubting,  hopes,  and  hoping,  fears. 
Who  soars  and  plunges  on  translucent  wings. 
You  see,  my  dear,  what  you  have  made  of  me: 
A  wretched  captive  who  would  not  be  free. 

Marie  Birmingham,  '40. 


To  a  Robin 

Come,  sing  to  my  heart,  melodious  bird. 

In  your  sweet,  importunate  way. 

Come,  speak  to  my  heart  in  melodies  sweet. 

In  your  sounds  of  unhmited  joy. 

For  I  hear,  in  your  song,  all  precious  delights, 

The  earnest  of  summer  days. 

The  sweetness  of  living,  of  loving  again, 

The  joys  of  freedom  once  more. 

Oh,  come  to  my  heart  and  beguile  it  with  song 

To  the  land  your  happiness  knows. 

Where  the  winds  and  the  stars,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea 

Have  fashioned  the  notes  of  your  song. 

J^or  I  feel,  little  bird,  if  your  tiny  heart 

Can  hold  such  abundance  of  joy 

Were  my  heart  to  taste  the  sweets  of  this  land 

How  great  were  the  pleasures  of  mine! 

S.  D.  M. 


Rule  of  the  Wind 

The  wind  is  God's  whisper  in  the  sky. 

Telling  the  trees  to  dance, 

Stirring  the  naive  leaves 

To  sing  the  great  songs  within  their 

power, 
The  shower  is  speeded  on  its  way. 
The  storm  increased  to  higher  sound. 
The  pound  of  waves  is  greater  in  the 

wind, 
The  poet's  song  is  stronger  in  his  mind. 
Margaret  Hirsch,  39. 


Catherine   Murray.    'JH. 
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Sir  John  Burke 

Ireland  is  dotted  with  ruined  castles.  Their  crumbling  walls  are 
buried  in  ivy  and  moss.  So,  too,  mystery  has  shrouded  the  history  of  those 
whose  footsteps  once  echoed  on  their  stone  floors.  The  memory  of  one  of 
these  castles,  passed  daily  in  the  lovely  Irish  twilight  and  seen  from  the 
vantage  point  of  what  the  Irish  call  an  "ass  and  car,"  resulted  in  an  un- 
orthodox reconstruction  of  a  man's  life  in  my  mind.  The  natives  told  me 
that  the  owner  had  been  Sir  John  Burke,  an  Irish  lord,  who  was  hanged, 
during  Elizabeth's  reign,  because  he  allowed  a  priest  to  say  Mass  in  his 
castle.  They  knew  no  inore  of  him  than  that;  time  had  erased  his  story 
from  men's  minds.  Yet,  his  story  must  have  been  interesting.  It  could 
have  been  this. 


When  Sir  John  Burke  crossed  the  Irish  Sea  to  his  home  with  his  bride 
in  the  spring  of  1S76,  his  happiness  was  tinged  with  apprehension.  His 
lovely  wife  was  not  only  English  but  an  adherent  of  the  new  religion 
which  had  displaced  his  own  Catholic  faith  throughout  England.  He 
hoped  that  the  Catholic  atmosphere  of  his  home  would  change  her  view- 
point. Returning  now  to  his  home  after  many  years'  absence,  he  re- 
called his  childhood:  the  lovely  Irish  countryside  where  he  walked,  the 
lazy  streams  where  he  swam  and  fished,  and  the  admonitory  voice  of 
young  Father  James  recalling  him  to  his  Horace  when  his  attention  wan- 
dered to  the  green  hillsides  outside  the  castle  windows. 

As  the  years  passed,  he  had  lost  touch  with  Ireland,  for  he  went 
across  the  sea  to  Oxford  and  from  there  he  went  to  the  turbulent  Lon- 
don of  Mary  Tudor's  reign  where  the  quiet  of  Britiss  faded  from  his 
mind.    But  now  at  home  after  many  years  he  felt  its  old  lure  once  more. 

For  a  few  years  his  life  was  placid  and  he  ruled  his  holdings  from 
the  gray  stone  castle  on  the  hill  when  suddenly  the  proscription  of 
Catholicism  fell  on  Ireland.  His  castle  was  invaded  by  Walsingham's 
agents  and  his  tenants  intimidated.  To  Sir  John  the  situation  was  in- 
tolerable so  he  planned  to  incite  the  Irish  into  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
the  hated  English.  But  his  activities  met  \vith  failure,  forcing  him  into 
hiding.  He  lay  secluded  in  the  lonely  Glen  of  Aherloe  for  three  months 
where  his  wait  was  agony,  for  his  wife  was  to  bear  him  a  child.  One  of 
his  tenants  at  last  brought  word  that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  son 
and  that  she  planned  to  take  him  to  England  out  of  the  turmoil  in  Ire- 
land and  rear  him  in  the  new  religion.  Burke's  agitation  at  the  news 
was  his  undoing.  He  left  his  hiding  place  and  returned  secretly  to  his 
castle  where  Father  James,  himself  a  fugitive,  visited  him.  Burke  per- 
suaded the  priest  to  remain  overnight,  say  Mass  and  baptize  his  infant 
heir.  As  the  priest  left  the  castle  in  the  early  morning,  he  was  captured 
by  the  English.    Sir  John  was  arrested  for  harboring  a  priest  and  for  his 
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traitorous  acts  against  the  Queen.  Once  more  Sir  John  crossed  the  Irish 
Sea.  In  London,  the  English  judges  decided  he  was  a  traitor  and  a  rebel. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Tower  where  he  languished  for  months  deprived  of 
the  consolation  of  his  faith  and  without  word  from  his  wife,  who  had 
returned  to  her  father's  home.  On  June  16,  1580,  he  was  taken  to 
Tyburn  Hill,  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  for  treason  to  Elizabeth. 

He  joined  a  distinguished  company  when  he  left  the  Tower  to  die 
for  his  faith  but  unlike  Thomas  More,  John  Fisher  and  Edmund  Campion 
his  name  is  unknown  save  to  the  southern  Irish  who  venerate  him  as  a 
martyr.  The  Church  for  which  he  died  concurred  in  their  belief  for 
she  has  honored  him  by  prefixing  a  "Blessed"  to  his  name,  enrolling  him 
in  her  long  list  of  faithful  children. 

HoNORA  Shanahan,  '40. 


"FRIEND  AND  SCRIBE" 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty) 

copying  a  chapter  of  a  novel  he  was  just  beginning.  He  dictated  The 
Master  of  Ballantrae,  The  Wier  of  Hermiston  and  St.  Ives  to  her.  It 
was  very  exciting  to  be  his  scribe,  for  he  never  told  her  what  was  going 
to  happen  next  and  each  morning  she  would  start  writing,  eager  to  know 
the  fate  of  the  hero  for  that  day.  When  Louis  dictated  he  quite  uncon- 
sciously acted  the  part  of  his  characters  and  this,  of  course,  made  it  very 
amusing  for  Belle.  While  doing  The  Master  of  Ballantrae  he  got  so 
deep  in  the  part  that  on  suddenly  coming  close  to  a  mirror  he  said  he  was 
startled  to  see,  not  the  powdered  hair  and  artistocratic  features  of  the 
Master,  but  his  own  "ugly  mug." 

But  there  were  other  things  that  made  life  at  Vailima  exciting. 
Louis  was  famous  now  and  people  came  to  see  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  was  at  Vailima,  too,  that  Belle  met  Anne  Ide  and  formed  a 
lifelong  friendship  with  her.  Anne  was  the  girl  to  whom  Louis  gave  his 
birthday  because  she  was  born  "out  of  all  reason,  on  Christmas  day." 
Louis'  last  birthday  was  a  gay  affair;  the  natives  had  prepared  a  great 
feast  for  they  loved  "Tusitala,"  their  "teller  of  tales,"  very  dearly.  The 
feast  was  set  out  in  the  open;  Louis  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  with 
his  wife  on  one  side  and  Anne  Ide  on  the  other.  There  were  many  songs 
and  dances  and  much  laughter  at  that  feast.  But  it  was  almost  the  end 
of  the  joyousness  at  Vailima,  for  Louis  died  suddenly  a  few  months  later, 
at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  apparently  in  good  health.  After  Louis' 
death  Belle  left  Vailima  and  her  happiest  memories  behind  her  and  re- 
turned to  her  own  country  and  her  old  friends  whom  she  had  left  so  long 
ago.  Her  life  deserves  note  because  of  the  unusual  people  she  was  ac- 
quainted with,  but  it  is  her  own  vigorous  and  delightful  personality  that 
has  added  color  and  warmth  to  it.  Agatha  Walsh,  '40. 
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Introducing  M.  Maritain 


To  bring  intellectual  order  out  of  intellectual  chaos  is  an  enormous 
task  but  one  which  sincere  thinkers  in  every  field  long  to  see  accom- 
plished. The  intellectual  chaos  of  which  we  speak  is  that  chaos  of  phi- 
losophic thought  which  is  a  result  of  the  Cartesian  revolution  and  Kant's 
vain  attempt  at  a  synthesis.  The  leaders  of  the  Catholic  intellectual  re- 
vival have  had  to  be  men  who  had  mastered  two  traditions,  the  scholastic 
and  the  non-scholastic  and  who  were  at  home  in  two  fields,  the  religious 
and  the  scientific.    As  such  a  leader  we  introduce  M.  Jacques  Maritain. 

Martain  was  born  in  Paris,  November  18,  1882.  Here  he  was  edu- 
cated in  a  liberal  Protestant  atmosphere.  His  first  contacts  with  meta- 
physics were  rather  repelling.  At  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree in  philosophy  in  1906,  Maritain  found  the  skepticism  of  academic 
philosophy  and  the  materialism  of  modern  science  equally  dissatisfying. 
Bergsonian  philosophy  first  attracted  him  and  it  was  as  a  pupil  of  Henri 
Bergson  that  Maritain  made  his  first  impression  upvon  the  intellectualism 
of  French  academic  circles.  He  turned  finally  to  the  philosophy  of  St. 
Thomas  because  in  it  alone  could  be  discerned  the  "hidden  harmony  of 
faith  and  reason."  Not  long  after  he  had  taken  his  degree,  Maritain 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  The  next  two  years  he  spent 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  studying  biology  under  Hans  Driesch. 
Upon  his  return  to  France  in  1908,  he  began  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Summa  Tbeologica  under  Pere  Clerrissac,  Dominican  scholar.  He  soon 
became  a  professor  at  the  Institute  Catholique  in  Paris,  having  lectured 
there  on  the  Bergsonian  philosophy.  In  1917  he  was  asked  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Institute  Catholique  to  write  a  course  in  philosophy  and  1918 
saw  the  publishing  of  La  Philosophie  Bergsonienne. 

Maritain's  chief  works  fall  into  a  characteristic  pattern.  It  was 
significant  that  his  first  book  should  deal  with  the  philosophy  of  Bergson 
and  that  those  which  followed  should  be  introductory  to  "a  perennial 
and  "actual'  Thomism."  Maritain  does  not  seek  to  give  an  exposition 
of  scholasticism  but  rather  to  prepare  a  way  for  it.  His  Introduction  to 
Philosophy  {Introduction  Generate)  gives  an  historical  approach  and  the 
Logic  (Petit  Logique)  lays  the  necessarily  rigid  foundation  which  must 
preceed  a  formal  study  of  philosophy.  He  urges  a  return  to  Thomism 
and  criticizes  modern  philosophies  with  frankness  and  severity.  Maritain 
has  been  branded  as  anti-modern  and,  in  a  secret  desire  to  annoy  his  con- 
temporaries, he  has  given  the  title  Antimoderne  to  the  series  of  articles 
in  which  he  illustrates  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  Thomism.  He  is  again 
critical  of  modern  thought  in  Three  Keformers  (Trois  Reformateurs). 

What  is  perhaps  most  attractive  in  Maritain's  writing  is  the  fact 
that,  with  his  thorough  familiarity  with  modern  thought  and  modern 
problems,  he  is  seldom  forgetful  of  them.  He  is  always  anxious  to  unite 
the  present  with  the  past  in  the  universality  of  truth.  This  anxiety  is 
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especially  evident  in  The  Things  That  Are  Not  Ccesar's  (a  translation  of 
Primaute  du  Spiritnel)  which  is  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Church 
and  state,  "the  relation  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  between 
doctrine  and  politics." 

Of  special  interest  for  us  is  Maritain's  attitude  toward  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  takes  St.  Thomas  as  his  master  and  exalts 
him  above  history  saying,  "To  consider  Thomism  as  a  garment  worn  in 
the  thirteenth  century  and  now  no  longer  fashionable — as  though  the 
value  of  a  metaphysical  system  were  to  be  appraised  by  some  standard 
of  time — is  a  specifically  barbarous  way  of  thinking."  He  calls  the 
Thomistic  philosophy  "philosophia  perennis"  and  scorns  the  term  "neo- 
Thomism,"  used  to  designate  the  philosophy  of  the  present-day  scholastic 
revival:  "There  is  a  Thomist  philosophy,  there  is  no  neo-Thomist  phi- 
losophy. We  make  no  claim  to  include  anything  of  the  past  in  the 
present,  but  to  maintain  in  the  present  the  'actuality'  of  the  eternal." 
Prof.  L.  Noel  of  Louvain  has  called  Maritain  "a  Neo-Scholastic  in  spite 
of  himself,"  and  truly  so.  The  neo-scholastics  have  taken  as  their  aim 
the  enlightenment  of  modern  thought  by  means  of  scholastic  philosophy 
and  no  one  is  more  conscious  of  this  aim  than  Maritain,  who  speaks  con- 
stantly of  the  perennial  task  of  Thomism,  a  work  of  continuity  and  uni- 
versality. "The  task  which  lies  before  it  is  to  disengage  from  the  enor- 
mous contribution  which  the  experimental  sciences  have  accumulated  in 
the  past  four  centuries  a  genuine  philosophy  of  nature — as  in  quite  an- 
other sphere,  to  integrate  the  artistic  treasure  of  modern  times  in  a  phil- 
osophy of  art  and  beauty  which  shall  be  truly  universal  and  at  the  same 
time  comprehend  the  efforts  being  made  at  the  present  moment." 

It  was  at  the  end  of  his  philosophic  studies  that  Maritain  discovered 
St.  Thomas  and  he  accepted  Thomism  with  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  convert.  Critics  have  wondered  whether  Maritain  was  not  so  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  the  better  aspects  of  Thomism  as  to  be  blinded  to  its 
less  splendid  aspects.  We  think  not.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  find — 
if  we  may  be  permitted  a  personal  observation — that  for  ourself  the 
value  of  Maritain's  writing  lies  precisely  in  this  vigorous  enthusiasm. 
Consequently,  to  those  who  approach  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  from 
a  familiarity  with  modern  thought  and  find  it  a  structure  so  vast  that 
they  know  not  where  to  begin,  we  present  M.  Martain,  who  endeavors 
so  strenuously  to  prepare  the  way:  "We  know  that  the  wisdom  of  St. 
Thomas  is  running  on  the  highways  of  the  world  before  the  footsteps 
of  God.  The  greater  grow  the  powers  of  illusion,  the  more  will  lovers 
of  truth  feel  drawn  towards  the  vast  light  of  that  wisdom.  .  .  .  Our  whole 
task  is  to  prepare  a  way  of  approach  to  it."  To  those  who  approach  the 
teachings  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  with  a  knowledge  of  Catholic  doctrine 
and  a  sincere  acceptance,  in  the  light  of  faith,  of  the  guidance  of  the 
Church,  we  present  M.  Maritain  that  they  may  know  with  enthusiasm 
the  philosophic  tradition  which  is  their  heritage. 

Jane  Walsh,  '39. 
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The  Trouble  With  Being  Irish 

Dawn  is  purple  in  the  harbor  of  Cobh  and  white  birds  flying  scarcely 
fleck  the  greenest  of  green  patchwork  hills  in  the  lightening  day.  Calla 
lillies  grow  in  clumbs  outside  of  thatch-roofed  cottages  and  fuschia  is  an 
intermittent  hedge  across  ancient  hills.  White  sheep  with  black  faces 
and  feet  assume  eternity  and  take  their  time  in  rich,  rain-soaked  meadows 
gray  stone  fences  part.  Nature  is  abundantly  beautiful  in  Ireland. 
Flowers  grow  in  profusion  with  utter  disregard  for  season;  Glengariff 
and  Killarney  are  unspeakably  perfect;  clouds  mass  mystically  over  Con- 
nemara  Mountains  and  a  curious  land  of  field  and  wood  and  bog  and 
moor;  there  are  blue-distant  hills  off  Galway,  and  the  coast  past  the  Glens 
of  Antrim  is  "bluer  than  Mary's  cloak."  The  country  is  full  of  lakes  and 
streams,  and  the  waters  are  full  of  salmon  and  trout.  Blue  flax  flowers 
bloom  everywhere.  Farthest  north  is  the  Giant's  Causeway  with  its 
strange  natural  phenomenon  and  wild  oceanside  magnificence  that  dark- 
ness covers  only  after  sunset  at  ten  thirty. 

Ireland's  beauty  is  indeed  a  generous  gift,  very  old — imperishably  old 
though  forever  new.  One  senses  that  in  the  wrinkled  faces  of  aged  men 
and  women,  in  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  shabbiest  children,  in  roadside 
shrine  and  inevitable  chapel,  in  ancient  abbeys  and  ruined  castles,  in  the 
timelessness  of  mountains  and  cliffs  and  old  yew  trees,  in  the  sighing  of 
the  winds,  the  lapping  of  lake  water,  and  the  steady  downpour  of  rain. 

The  renowned  legendry  of  Ireland  is  no  mere  bookish  thing.  Every- 
one knows  Father  Prout's  verse  about  Blarney: 

"There  is  a  Stone  there,  that  whoever  kisses 
Oh!  he  never  misses  to  grow  eloquent, 
'Tis  he  may  clamber  to  a  lady's  chamber 
Or  become  a  member  of  parliament, 
A  clever  spouter  he'll  sure  turn  out,  or 
An  out-and-outer  to  be  let  alone! 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him,  or  to  bewilder  him, 
Sure,  he's  a  pilgrim  from  the  Blarney  Stone!" 

Most  cottage  fronts  have  one  window  to  the  west  and  two  to  the  east. 
Because  the  old  folk  retire  to  the  western  room  when  affairs  are  being 
turned  over  to  the  new  generation,  the  saying  originated  about  "going 
west"  when  one  nears  death.  Your  jaunting  car  driver  will  urge  you  to 
look  over  your  shoulder  at  a  moving  mountain  as  you  ride,  Killarney 
boatmen  tell  stories  of  wishing  bridges  and  a  peopled  lake,  and  the  few 
dwellers  at  the  Causeway  have  a  tale  for  every  stone  as  well  as  for  every 
basaltic  formation.  They  assure  you  that  out  to  sea  is  sheer  Atlantic  and  on 
a  clear  day  you  can  see  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York  straight  across.  One 
wonders  how  much  the  Irish  humor  blends  with  the  Celtic  fancy. 

Is  that  the  trouble  with  being  Irish — that  perennial  amusement  at 
things,  and  that  twisting  of  circumstances  of  the  old  oarsman  consoling 
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a  fearful  passenger  storm-tossed  on  Hibernian  waves:  "We  never  lose 
anybody  in  the  lake,  Ma'am — but  we  get  him  out  again."  Is  it  the  poetic 
enchantment  of  the  native  imagination,  or  the  realism  of  Michael  Collins 
and  his  "passionate  tenderness  and  fiery  temper"?  Shall  we  call  the  key- 
note to  Gaelic  character  and  life  that  accidia,  or  delight  in  melancholy, 
that  fundamental  hatred  one  countryman  notes,  or  rather  observe  how 
kind  and  simple  and  friendly  and  hospitable  everyone  is,  and  marvel  at 
the  irrepressible  spirit  of  the  people?  Only  much  sorrow  teaches  buoy- 
ancy,— or  a  very  great  trust.  Dr.  Gogarty's  description  of  an  Irish  hero 
suggests  a  point  of  view:  "First  of  all  he  must  be  physically  great,  big- 
bodied,  burly,  the  full  of  a  door.  His  personal  courage  must  be  outstand- 
ing and  unquestionable,  he  must  be  rosy,  generous  and  chivalrous.  He 
must  have  some  noble,  endearing  fault  which  is  easUy  forgiven,  ex- 
travagance for  choice.  But,  outside  battle,  he  must  be  gentle  and  courte- 
ous and  capable  of  comradery."  Bishop  Berkeley's  well  known  quota- 
tion interprets  more,  whatever  way  you  translate  it:  "We  Irishmen  are 
apt  to  think  something  and  nothing  are  near  neighbors." 

In  the  growing  national  commentary,  literary  and  political,  the  uni- 
versal and  moving  theme  of  Shadow  and  Substance  is  a  distinguished 
issue.  The  Trouble  With  Being  Irish  seemed  a  good,  safety-valve  sort  of 
title,  promising  an  outlet  for  grudges  against  the  life  my  disposition 
leads  me,  but  writing  has  accentuated  the  differences  years  and  miles  have 
erected  between  an  American  and  her  ancestors,  and  a  mere  spectator 
feels  inadequate.  The  Canon,  at  the  close  of  Paul  Vincent  Carroll's  play, 
wonders,  in  mental  agony,  whether  he  has  "blundered."  Recalling  the 
God-given  beauty  of  Ireland  and  that  special  pervading  mystic  affinity 
to  the  Infinite,  an  orange  rose  in  a  lovely  bower  and  footsore  peasants  on 
a  desolate  road  burying  their  dead,  my  own  quest  for  Truth,  lifelong  I 
know,  makes  me  pause,  again  in  the  final,  overwhelming  mood  of  Shadow 
and  Substance,  proffering  no  judgment.  Mary  C.  Loftus,  '29. 

MAXWELL  ANDERSON 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirteen) 

Nor  would  a  defeatist  have  concluded,  as  he  does  in  High  Tor,  that  yield- 
ing to  the  material  progress  of  an  on-coming  civilization  is  unimportant 
because  it  is  the  things  which  are  built  with  men's  minds  that  are  imperish- 
able while  the  material  monuments  make  ultimately  only  "good  ruins." 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  pass  a  lasting  judgment  on  the 
works  of  Maxwell  Anderson.  He  has  said  himself,  ".  .  .  endurance 
though  it  may  be  a  fallible  test,  is  the  only  test  of  excellence,"  and  has 
thereby  given  up  his  right  to  a  judgment  by  his  own  age.  Whether  he 
passes  this  final  test  or  not,  he  has  given  an  impetus  to  our  modern  theatre 
the  importance  of  which  is  incalculable.  And  he  has  given  the  present 
generation  of  theatre-goers  scenes  of  a  lasting  and  impressive  beauty,  and 
a  poetry  written  in  the  tempo  and  speech  of  their  own  times  which  they 
cannot  soon  forget.  Katherine  Shea,  '38. 
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lown   topics 

We  have  definitely  decided  that  we  are  beginning  to  thaw  out  of 
our  long  winter  freeze,  which  is  just  a  nice  way  of  describing  eight  weeks 
of  sleep-walking.  In  fact,  we  might  go  so  far  as  to  say,  there  is  a  definite 
indication  of  a  new  and  delightful  spirit  invading  the  school.  The  Seniors 
have  a  new  lightness  to  their  steps  and  a  certain  shine  in  their  eyes.  Of 
course,  this  may  be  only  a  return  to  their  normal  state,  after  all  they 
have  been  laboring  under  the  strain  of  ethics  books.  The  Juniors  still 
look  a  little  pale,  but  the  Freshmen  and  Sophs  are  having  a  perfectly 
gorgeous  time  shagging  all  over  the  building.  They  simply  can't  con- 
fine their  gymnastics  to  the  gym.  Who  can  blame  them?  Especially 
when  the  Seniors  look  as  if  they're  on  the  verge  of  shagging  themselves. 

If  you  happen  to  be  an  observing  creature  you  probably  have  seen 
some  strange  things  around  here  lately.  If  you're  not,  then  we'll  tell 
you.  On  St.  Patrick's  Day  (hurrah  for  the  Irish)  one  of  our  profs, 
who  is  definitely  not  Irish,  walked  into  class  with  a  little  green  bow 
pinned  to  his  lapel  and  a  bit  of  the  "old  sod"  in  his  pocket.  Was  this 
self-defense  or  was  he  just  getting  into  the  spirit  of  things? 

It's  worth  seeing  dignified  Alice  Kennedy  balancing  a  pencil  on  her 
nose.  We  understand  she  is  building  up  a  bag  of  tricks  to  amuse  the 
nursery  school  children. 

You  really  should  see  a  chalk  sketch  done  by  one  of  our  more  artistic 
profs  of  Eileen  Daly  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  Universe  looking  into 
a  vacuum.  Sorry  it  has  already  been  erased  from  the  blackboard.  If 
you  missed  that,  you  can  make  up  for  it  by  hearing  Mr.  Shea's  English 
accent  in  his  Ed.  36  Class.     Ain't  it  sumpin'? 

It  may  take  years,  but  eventually  things  leak  out.  It  seems  that  one 
of  the  Seniors  (who  incidentally  happens  to  have  looks  plus  brains)  ap- 
plied for  a  position  at  Macy's  and  after  the  interview  was  given  back 
her  application  on  which  was  written  "beautiful,  but  dumb?" 

Speaking  of  leaks,  our  editor  didn't  know  what  a  "leek"  looked 
like  until  it  was  described  to  her  in  class  as  looking  like  a  scallion  with 
the  onion  part  cut  off.    At  least  you're  honest,  Angie. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  around  here  that  the  girls  brought 
brothers  to  the  Brothers'  Club  Dance  who  were  entirely  too  young. 
Well,  if  you  think  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventeen  is  too  young,  what  do 
you  think  of  Ruth  Whitbread  who  brought  her  baby  brother  (five  months 
old)  to  school?  Whether  or  not  he  was  fishing  for  a  bid  to  the  Varsity 
Hop  is  a  question.  Anyway,  he  was  the  center  of  attention  and  gives 
every  indication  of  being  a  ladies'  man.  No  one  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  a  red  head. 

We  understand  that  our  philosophy  prof  reads  the  Herald  Tribune 
on  Sundays.  All  of  which  leads  up  to  the  fact  that  he  wondered  if  there 
were  any  connection  between  the  announcement  on  the  front  page  of 
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the  Tribune  of  Martinelli's  collapse  from  acute  indigestion  during  a 
performance  at  the  Metropolitan  and  a  recipe  for  stockfish  given  by  the 
famous  singer  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  same  paper. 

The  Freshmen  are  very  cagy  these  days.  As  soon  as  we  approached 
them  with  ears  flapping  in  the  wind,  ready  to  catch  the  smallest  crumb 
of  gossip,  they  closed  up  like  clams  and  would  drop  nary  a  crumb.  How- 
ever, disguised  as  a  breeze,  we  picked  up  the  following  definition:  "A 
false  friend  is  one  who  attracts  the  blind  date  of  another  girl  and  ends 
up  by  having  said  blind  date  call  up  said  false  friend  every  day."  Funk 
&  Wagnall  should  look  into  this. 

Mr.  Strassburger  fears  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  against  him  be- 
cause every  time  he  enters  a  classroom,  the  students  inevitably  open  the 
window  which  blows  directly  on  him.  We  would  like  to  remind  our 
fellow  students,  that  if  they  were  at  all  observant  they  would  have  no- 
ticed that  our  faculty  seldom  catches  cold.  Fiowever,  this  can  also  be 
turned  back  on  the  faculty  to  cast  an  eye  around  and  notice  how  many 
students  have  colds.  This  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  too  much 
homework  +  not  enough  sleep  =  low  resistance  to  colds. 

The  new  theme  song  of  S.  S.  41  is  "It  Could  Be,"  sung  by  Pat  George 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  Kilcoyne.  The  rest  of  the  class  joins  in  at  the 
chorus. 

We  noticed  a  sign  in  the  locker  room  the  other  day  which  read, 
"Mr.  Shanahan,  Tuesday,  5:00  o'clock."  This  has  created  much  specula- 
tion which  was  quietly  laid  to  rest  when  Mr.  Shanahan  up  and  spoke  on 
"The  Prospects  for  Peace." 

We  have  often  heard  the  expression,  "swing  it,"  applied  to  a  song, 
but  apparently  you're  not  in  the  swing  unless  you  sway  it.  This  year 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  student  body  will  sway  the  chorus  of  "Hail 
to  Thee."  This  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if  some  one  hadn't  suggested 
that  we  would  enhance  the  sway  if  we  kept  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  we 
swayed.  However,  a  few  difficulties  arose,  the  greatest  of  which  was 
how  petite  Teddy  lacebellis  could  sway  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Ann 
Hyland  and  Bernie  Johnson.  Maybe  the  U.  A.  could  supply  all  the 
short  people  in  the  school  with  stilts.      (It's  only  a  suggestion.) 

In  case  you  don't  know  it,  my  pets,  those  things  you  see  flying 
around  the  lunchroom  are  only  Drosaphila  flies.  The  biology  lab  is  at 
it  again — a  sure  sign  of  spring,  tra-la! 

If  any  girl  in  the  school  can  resist  the  onslaught  of  Violet  Tully  and 
her  following  of  Shylocks  in  their  efforts  to  collect  money  for  the  Year 
Book,  then  she  has  sales  resistance  and  will  be  a  big  help  to  her  future 
husband.  (We're  very  optimistic:  one  student  was  heard  to  remark  that 
she  wouldn't  consider  herself  on  the  shelf  until  she  was  sixty.) 

Peggy  Magee  seems  to  be  enjoying  her  new  tonic,  but  she  doesn't 
mention  what  it  is.  Its  name  couldn't  be  Neville,  could  it?  But,  then, 
the  latter  isn't  new. 

We  feel  that  this  business  about  horses  has  gone  far  enough.    Grace, 
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you  will  have  to  settle  this.  Do  horses  lie  down  or  stand  up  when  they 
sleep?  If  they  don't  lie  down,  then  why  do  they  bed  them  down?  Wait 
a  minute,  there's  Grace — she  just  informed  us  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
horses  lie  down  when  they  sleep.    Well,  that  takes  care  of  that. 

For  four  years  we  have  been  living  under  the  delusion  that  Celeste 
Hughes  was  going  in  for  teaching,  but  apparently  we  were  wrong.  Judg- 
ing from  recent  events  she  is  going  in  for  medicine.  She  even  has  a  sign 
on  her  locker  suggesting  that  she  will  take  care  of  all  damp  weather  pains 
with  her  magic  bottle  of  Sloan's  Liniment.  We  might  add  that  her 
neighbors  are  objecting  to  the  odor  of  liniment  emanating  from  her 
locker. 

As  a  parting  shot  we  must  say  Mr.  Shea  starts  things  around  here. 
Look  what  happened  as  a  result  of  his  specially  prepared  orange  juice — 
an  electric  orange  juice  squeezer.  That  is  what  we  call  the  power  of 
suggestion. 


Spring  Cleaning 

The  breathless  beauty  of  the  spring 
Is  bom  again  this  April  day; 
A  sudden  flash  of  fleeting  wind 
Makes  vibrant  all  that  seemed  decay. 


A  something  stirs  within  my  heart 
And  wakes  and  lifts  a  warning  head 
And  tells  me  that  I  must  start 
To  brush  the  dust  from  dreams  long  dead. 

Marie  Birmingham,  '40. 


To  the  Wind 


Pauline  Cavagnaro,   '39. 


Why  do  you  sing  outside  my  door 
As  if  you  called  a  swift  command 
To  break  the  lock,  and  flee  the  place 
And  take  you  firmly  by  the  hand? 

— As  if  a  wanderer  could  delay 
His  flight  upon  a  midnight  sky 
And  spend  a  boundless,  endless  peace 
With  such  a  quiet  one  as  I! 

Margaret  Hirsch,  '39. 
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Editorials 


A  Reminder 

For  the  most  part  we  may  justly 
feel  proud  and  loyal  to  Alma  Mater 
for  the  ideals  she  has  instilled  in  us. 
There  are  some  accomplishments  of 
the  student  body  that  we  may  be  very 
proud  of,  as  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Religion  Committee,  the  success  of 
our  system  of  student  administration 
of  examinations,  and  the  amount  of 
responsibility  that  is  successfully  car- 
ried by  various  undergraduates. 

However,  if  we  have  succeeded  in 
the  bigger  things,  in  the  activities 
which  after  all  are  the  most  important, 
we  should  have  come  much  closer  to 
perfection  in  details  than  we  have.  It 
is  because  these  things  are  minor  that 
we  overlook  them,  but  this  fact  is  pre- 
cisely why  we  should  strive  to  pay 
more  attention  to  them.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  club  or  class  officers  or  of 
the  Council  to  check  up  on  minor  in- 
fringements. It  is  the  duty  of  every 
undergraduate  to  see  that  these  de- 
tails are  taken  care  of.  Each  girl 
should  consider  herself  a  committee 
of  one  to  maintain  silence  in  the  li- 
brary, to  keep  the  lunch  room  pre- 
sentable, to  leave  the  recreation  room 
as  she  found  it,  to  keep  her  locker 
locked,  and  to  be  aware  that  she  may 
be  giving  the  college  a  bad  name  by 
her  behavior  on  the  campus.  The  fact 
that  we  may  be  criticized  by  others 
on  these  points  should  not  be  our  only 
motive.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
individual  pride  to  each  girl  to  see  to 
it  that  these  lesser  regulations  are  ad- 
hered to,  for  one  of  the  most  valuable 
attainments  of  our  four  years  in  St. 
Joseph's  is  the  development  of  a  sense 
of  responsibility. 

Let's  consider,  then,  whether  we 
individually  have  been  at  fault  in  some 


small  matter,  and  if  so,  let's  resolve 
that  in  the  future  we  will  not  mar  the 
glory  of  our  successes  by  failure  in 
same  small  item.  A.  L. 


On  Cutting 

There  has  been  considerable  mis- 
understanding among  the  students  on 
certain  points  concerning  absence  and 
the  penalties  involved.  There  is 
really  no  excuse  for  such  confusion 
since  the  regulations  regarding  cuts 
have  been  fully  explained  at  the  vari- 
ous class  meetings. 

Besides,  the  catalogue  definitely 
states  that  unless  a  student  can  satis- 
factorily account  for  every  cut  taken 
in  a  course  in  which  she  is  overcut,  she 
will  be  penalized  to  the  extent  of  los- 
ing one  point  from  the  total  number 
of  credits  accumulated  that  semester. 
This  alone  should  be  sufficient  to 
make  students  realize  the  danger  of 
cutting  without  real  cause. 

In  connection  with  this  point  we 
should  add  that  although  a  number 
of  cuts  are  fixed  for  each  course,  they 
are  meant  to  be  used  only  in  case  of 
illness  or  for  other  serious  reasons. 
One  illegitimate  cut  taken  in  a  course 
makes  all  other  cuts  in  that  particu- 
lar course  unappealable.  Likewise,  a 
student  who  has  taken  legitimate  cuts 
in  a  course  has  no  right  to  presuppose 
that  since  her  cuts  will  be  excused, 
she  is  permitted  to  begin  taking  those 
cuts  again.  For  example,  a  student 
taking  a  three  point  course  in  which 
four  cuts  are  assigned  becomes  ill. 
She  takes  her  four  cuts  and  because 
she  is  reasonably  certain  that  they 
will  be  excused  proceeds  to  take  these 
cuts  over  again  without  a  satisfactory 
excuse.    Many  students  are  under  the 
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impression  that  this  is  permissible.    It 
is  an  erroneous  notion. 

However,  all  this  misunderstand- 
ing would  be  eliminated  if  the  stu- 
dent body  would  reaUze  one  thing. 
Nothing  in  the  catalogue  concerning 
absence  should  be  construed  as  per- 
mitiing  absence.  E.  E. 


Retreat 

This  year  we  are  changing  the  time 
of  our  yearly  retreat  in  the  hope  that, 
by  coming  at  a  time  imbued  with  re- 
ligious feeling  it  will  mean  more  to 
us  who  are  making  it.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  retreat  made  during 
Holy  Week  should  prove  to  be  of 
greater  spiritual  value  to  the  student 
body,  for  this  is  a  time  that  leads  us 
to  make  attempts  at  self-improve- 
ment— the  primary  end  of  any  re- 
treat. It  is  the  end  of  the  Lenten 
season  and  a  suitable  culmination  to 
the  penitential  season  should  be  this 
last  and  greatest  effort  for  our  spirit- 
ual betterment. 

A  further  reason  why  a  retreat  at 
this  season  of  the  year  should  be  more 
successful  is  that  the  liturgy  of  Holy 
Week  is  an  especially  beautiful  and 
moving  one  and  now  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  using  the  Daily 
Missal  and  giving  the  responses  at  Mass 
we  should  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
grandeur  of  the  sacrifice  and  find  in 
it  an  inspiration  and  a  guide  during 
the  days  of  retreat. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
any  retreat  should  be  undertaken  in 
the  right  spirit — that  of  determina- 
tion to  put  sincere  effort  into  the 
making  of  it  in  order  that  we  may 
reap  the  most  benefit  from  it,  for 
only  by  a  positive  determination  of 
self-improvement  can  we  overcome  a 
common  tendency  toward  indiffer- 
ence and  spiritual  lethargy. 

H.  R. 


The  Scribbler's  Club 

Acting  on  a  suggestion  of  the 
Council,  LoRiA  is  sponsoring  a  Scrib- 
bler's Club.  Both  the  members  of 
the  Council  and  the  Loria  Board  feel 
that  a  writing  group,  conducted  by 
tht  staff,  contributing  material  to 
Loria  will  help  to  make  Loria  more 
representative.  We  urge  you  to  co- 
operate in  realizing  this  plan  for, 
after  all,  Loria  is  your  magazine  and 
its  condition  should  concern  you. 

The  Scribbler's  Club  meets  every 
other  week  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
presides.  Anyone  who  feels  an  inter- 
est in  writing  is  welcome  to  attend. 
The  time  is  devoted  to  criticism  of 
material  written  by  the  members. 
The  group  discussion  helps  to  point 
out  flaws  in  the  work  and  affords  an 
opportunity  for  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  improvement.  We  feel  that 
this  open  discussion  will  help  solve 
difficulties  of  style  and  construction 
and  will  stimulate  the  ideas  of  the 
group.  Furthermore,  it  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  revision  for  those 
whose  work  was  not  accepted  for 
publication  because  of  some  remedi- 
able flaw.  The  best  of  the  work  will 
then  be  published  in  Loria. 

This  literary  workshop  is  at  pres- 
ent on  a  tentative  basis  and  its  con- 
tinued existence  depends  on  the  re- 
sponse it  receives.  If  it  is  successful 
it  will  provide  a  wider  circle  of  con- 
tributors to  Loria  and  will  improve 
the  caliber  of  the  material.  Even- 
tually it  will  supply  both  the  mate- 
rial and  staff  of  Loria. 

The  members  of  the  staff  are  will- 
ing to  do  their  part  toward  making 
the  club  a  success,  but  they  can't  do 
it  alone.  It  depends  on  your  co- 
operation and  support.  So,  come  on 
you  people  who  have  any  latent  in- 
clination to  write!  Bring  your  ef- 
forts to  the  next  meeting  and  give  it 
a  fair  trial.  R.  P. 
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